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Needed: A Public Personnel Rationale 


Topay, as never before, our field needs 
a clearly stated rationale deeply rooted in 
the personal understanding of all of us en- 
gaged in public personnel administration. 
Time and time again we are confronted with 
questions that challenge our ability to ex- 
plain what we are doing—not only to others, 
but often to ourselves. For example: Why 
is this personnel policy good or bad? Why 
is a particular procedure necessary? Why do 
we have a service rating system? Why not 
promote exclusively on a seniority basis? 
The trite response, “It’s in the law and 
rules,” rarely of itself reflects the underlying 
rationale in a self-evident way. 

Elsewhere in this issue discussing person- 
nel literature, Paul P. Van Riper makes a 
telling point. After noting the proliferation 
of recent literature on the technical aspects 
of personnel, he says that the traditional 
literature in our field has tended to treat 
personnel management as a group of dis- 
parate functions rather than a systematic, 
coherent whole. 

Is this a polite way of suggesting that too 
many of us in the public personnel field 
fail to see the trees, let alone the forest— 
that too many of us are preoccupied with 
viewing the landscape through our own per- 
sonal knotholes? This is not a rhetorical 
question, but a very practical one which 
every career personnel man should answer 
for himself. 

The personnel practitioner who, by choice 
or circumstance, becomes a specialist should 
not close his eyes and mind to what’s going 
on outside his particular field of specialty. 
Quite to the contrary, he becomes a better 
specialist when he consciously develops 
“wide-angle vision,” and is alert to the way 
in which his own specialty fits into the ra- 
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tionale of the field as a whole. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that the personnel 
administrator must develop and maintain 
“wide-angle vision” as a basic administrative 
skill. 

The real question is: How does one ac- 
quire a rationale? It won’t come simply 
from osmosis. It calls for planned, personal 
effort, persistently applied. 

From Professor Van Riper’s penetrating 
analysis, we can infer certain guides to 
follow. Granted, there is no Arnold Toyn- 
bee of public personnel administration in 
the United States today. Until that time ar- 
rives, each person concerned with public 
personnel must serve as his own catalyst 
and synthesist. Each needs to turn his pro- 
fessional interest, not only inward and 
downward, but outward and upward. We 
must maintain a balance between profes- 
sional introversion and professional extra- 
version. 

No better start could be made than with 
the Basic Bibliography in Public Personnel 
Administration that appears in this issue. 
How many of us can truthfully say that we 
have even a nodding acquaintance with 
more than a fraction of the whole? How 
often have we traced the impact of our own 
activities far afield to understand their in- 
fluence in shaping the end product? How 
often have we sought out the professional 
colleague in another specialized field and 
discovered to our mutual amazement how 
interdependent we are on each other? 

The typical personnel man of tomorrow, 
we fondly hope, will be one who not only 
has a mastery of techniques, but is also one 
who is constantly aware of the need for 
purposeful direction of his skills. 
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About Organization 


John J. Corson 





What the Personnel Man Should Know 


Organizational planning, to be effective, must be 
exhumed from the textbooks and given new life as 
a vital force in personnel administration. 





IN THE comic pages recently, one of the 
“Peanuts” characters devoted his daily con- 
tribution to human enlightenment to the 
problem of organization. This sage and be- 
guiling lad told one of his equally youthful 
and innocent-looking pals that the trouble 
with their ball team was that it wasn’t or- 
ganized, and he added that he was going to 
do something about it. He was going to list 
each fellow’s name on this sheet of paper 
and then he was going to put down the po- 
sition he plays. “If that isn’t organization,” 
he concluded, “I don’t know what is.” 

Without wanting to be unkind, particu- 
larly to such a widely read authority as 
“Peanuts,” I must suggest that the speaker 
in this instance just doesn’t know what or- 
ganization is. But to soften my discourteous 
challenge, let me suggest that many a per- 
sonnel man holds a similarly naive view of 
what organization is. 

Most personnel men, I am sure, are aware 
of the axioms of organization that are to be 
found in textbooks, such as: “Like activities 
should be associated”; “Duties and responsi- 
bilities should be delegated with the chain 
of delegation as short as practicable”; and 
“Each position should be subject to the line 
authority of only one higher position.” But 
knowing these axioms, I submit, the person- 
nel man should know much more about or- 
ganization if he is to be effective in his own 
job. 

What more should he know? He should 
know—as he really does—that the principles 
of organization we have inherited from the 
first quarter of this century deal only with 


Editor’s Note: This paper was presented by 
the author at the Public Personnel Association’s 
1960 International Conference on Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, New York City, Oc- 
tober 23-27, 1960. 
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the mechanistic and static aspects of organi- 
zation. An organization is never a collection 
of lifeless boxes outlined in black on white 
paper. It is always a group—small or large 
—of different, contrary, stubborn, some 
bright and some dull human beings; and 
when I speak of organization in those terms, 
surely I suggest that the personnel man has 
a part in organizational planning. 


A New View of Organization 


Considering the sterile nature of long- 
established axioms of organization, it is 
fortunate that a number of people not di- 
rectly concerned with organization are busy- 
ing themselves with how people get along 
together in a business, in a bureau, in a 
hospital, or in an air wing. These people in- 
clude Alexander Leighton, an anthropolo- 
gist; Talcott Parsons, a sociologist; Rensis 
Likert, a psychologist; Wight Bakke and 
Ken Boulding, economists; and Ed Litch- 
feld, a political scientist. 

In summary they suggest to the personnel 
man who would think about organization 
that, in addition to the traditional axioms, 
he should consider four more elements. 
Here they are: 


1. The value system of the group 
2. The adaptive mechanisms 

3. The operative code 

4. The ecology of the enterprise. 


I use these terms neither to confuse, nor 
to impress you. I am using the authors’ own 
terms in frank admission of my wanton 
borrowing of their ideas. My contribution 
will be the restatement in my own words of 
how I would apply these ideas in the anal- 
ysis of any organization. 





The Value System 
Just as there is a difference between a 
house and a home, there is a difference be- 
tween a horde of individuals and an organi- 
zation. But where does one look for evi- 
dence as to the degree of organization that 
exists among a group of human beings? 


Look for Objectives. This question is not 
difficult to answer. Look for the objectives 
of the enterprise. Look for them in formal 
written statements or in the statements of a 
chief executive; in the latter form they may 
be just as effective—or more so—as those 
found in neatly embellished policy docu- 
ments. 

All of us can call to mind numerous ex- 
amples of companies or of governmental 
agencies that have floundered because they 
had no clear sense of direction. On the other 
hand, we can point to companies that have 
succeeded notably because they set a clear 
course and stuck to it. 

The why of this essentiality of objectives 
is illustrated by another statement of the 
eminent comic-strip philosopher in ‘“Pea- 
nuts.” Standing in a limitless field of high 
grass over which he could not see, he said: 
“I don’t mind playing out here in right field, 
but I would like to know that I am facing in 
the right direction.” So it is with most of us. 
A clearly stated objective provides not only 
direction, but provides an automatic means 
of coordination and an important element 
of security for members of the group. 


Creating Understanding. The mere ex- 
istence of goals is not enough. If the organi- 
zation is to be effective, its members must 
understand and believe in the goals. Jt is the 
understanding of people, at every echelon, 
that is the prime test as to whether carefully 
etched-out goals do in fact bind human be- 
ings into an effective organization. 

For the personnel man, this simply means 
that communication, a matter with which 
he has long been concerned, is an essential 
element of organization. 


Relating Personal Goals. Chester Barnard 
added a related insight as to organization 
more than twenty years ago. He pointed 
out that individuals fit into an organiza- 
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tion unqualifiedly only when they can see 
that the organization’s goals are consistent 
with their own. 

To weld a group of people into an or. 
ganization is to enable each or most indi- 
viduals to see that they can fulfill their 
varying personal goals—be they to make 
money, to make a name, to gain security, or 
to perform that sort of work that is satisfy- 
ing to them—by contributing to the achieve- 
ment of the organization’s goals. 

Who is better equipped to appraise this 
element of the organization than the per- 
sonnel man? 


The Adaptive Mechanisms 


The second of the four elements of or- 
ganization that I attribute to my adopted, 
theoretical god-parents, whom I named 
earlier, was termed the “adaptive mecha- 
nisms.” All this fancy term means is that if 
a group of people are to function as an 
organization, even as eleven men wearing 
helmets function as a football team, they 
must be capable of changing their course 
when it is required. 

The change in course of a business organ- 
ization may be required by a merger, by 
the establishment of a new product line, or 
by declining fortunes. 

A good organization is flexible. It can 
modify its structure and goals and change 
directions for its people as problems change. 
Ernest R. Breech, Chairman of the Board 
of the Ford Motor Company, once told the 
Harvard Business Conference (June 11, 
1955) that: “If the organism is permitted to 
sit still long, it begins to develop hardening 
of the arteries, shortness of breath, and 
atrophy of the imagination.” 

The paroxysms that the Department of 
Defense suffered two years ago when it was 
reorganized illustrated the difficulties of en- 
suring such flexibility. The vast change in 
the strength and intent of potential enemies 
and in the potential devastation of new 
weapons made organizational change es- 
sential. But established agencies and their 
supporting constituencies made organiza- 
tional change incomparably difficult. 

To gain this flexibility—the ability to 
adapt—on the one hand, and the definiteness 
of clearly defined jobs, spelled-out relation- 
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ships, and specific lines of authority on the 
other, is a neat trick. Human beings find 
a consoling measure of security in the cer- 
tainty of a precisely spelled-out organiza- 
tion, yet thinking people rebel against in- 
flexible organization that acts as a strait 
jacket! 

How does one build such flexibility into 
an organization? I can suggest four ways; 
no doubt there are others, but these will il- 
lustrate what is needed: 


1. If the top executive is provided with 
a strong comptroller or other staff 
agencies that persistently appraise what 
is going on and suggest change, flexi- 
bility can be a continuing characteristic 
of the enterprise. 

2. The “executive committee” of an en- 
terprise (the bureau director and his 
top echelon in a federal agency) will 
sometimes (but not always) be able 
to detach itself, objectively appraise 
accomplishments, and agree on new 
directions. 

3. The board of directors of the private 
enterprise, and more often the Ap- 
propriations Committee of Congress 
for the public agency, will question 
what is being done and force change. 

4. The annual salesmen’s meeting in 
private enterprise or the annual re- 
gional directors’ meeting in a federal 
agency, if these colleagues from the 
field are encouraged to “speak up,” 
can serve as an effective and construc- 
tive agent for inducing flexibility. 


The Operative Code 


Most organizations have what the authors 
I referred to earlier described as an “opera- 
tive code.” It is usually unwritten and even 
unformulated, but it is nevertheless a code 
that governs the way the enterprise uses its 
people to attain its ends. The codes of 
military organizations establish an authori- 
tarian relationship between the people that 
make up the organization. The value of 
such a code in welding a group of human 
beings together in cooperative endeavor is 
eloquently shown in the motion picture The 
Bridge on the River Kwai. 


In the typical university, deeply in- 


trenched traditions form a code that assures 


teachers academic freedom and a large de- 
gree of independence. Hence, the faculty in 
many institutions suffers the existence of a 
president or a chancellor and grants him 
freedom only to raise money, cultivate the 
institution’s public relations, and to keep the 
buildings clean. And the president accepts 
his role and consults with his faculty 
through organisms that it establishes! 

To focus our attention on why one must 
learn the code that prevails within an enter- 
prise if he is really to understand the or- 
ganization of an enterprise, I would like to 
tell a brief story about an insurance sales- 
man and the chairman of the board of that 
insurance company. I talked with the chair- 
man one evening in his apartment in New 
York about the kind of an educational sys- 
tem this country should have. We agreed 
with enthusiasm that this country must have 
an educational system in which every indi- 
vidual—the day laborer’s son as well as 
the son of a multi-millionaire—is encour- 
aged, even forced, to develop his fullest in- 
dividual capabilities. 

I then asked whether an individual com- 
pany didn’t likewise have an obligation—to 
provide an opportunity for each individual 
to develop his capabilities. He heartily 
agreed, and then I told him of an experience 
I had had with his own insurance company. 
My mother had asked me to purchase an 
annuity for her. I called the local office of 
the company and an eager, young man 
called on me. We arranged the purchase 
with dispatch, and I endorsed a check that 
my mother had made out to me and gave it 
to him. 

As this bright-eyed, bushy-tailed young 
fellow left the room, I could visualize the 
pride with which he would tell his wife that 
evening of the sale he had made. But in an 
hour’s time, he called to ask if he could 
come back to see me. When he did, it was 
to tell me that he could not accept the check 
I had handed him. I asked why. He ex- 
plained that it was against the company’s 
rules to accept a check that was endorsed. 
My mother had left town, and it would 
have been difficult, if at all possible, to ob- 
tain another check. I was irked and wanted 
to know why this was against the com- 
pany’s rules. He answered, “I don’t know.” 
Then he suggested that I call the local office 








manager. When I did, he too said that he 
didn’t know why. “It’s just the company’s 
Tules,” he explained. 

This story emphasizes that the science of 
organization, as is personnel administration, 
is dedicated to the basic goal of seeing that 
each individual is encouraged to use his 
own intelligence and imagination to the 
maximum. 

Whether an enterprise does or does not 
utilize each individual to the fullest depends 
in many instances on the unwritten (or 
written) code that prevails among execu- 
tives and workers alike within the enter- 
prise. The prevailing code at many a rail- 
road or a newspaper has been established by 
the unions and acquiesced in by the man- 
agement; it ensures that each worker will 
not be utilized to the fullest. In some com- 
panies the prevailing code is set by the 
president whose impatience and merciless 
criticism over the years dictates that indi- 
viduals do not venture their own opinions; 
they say “Yes,” and live. 

Members of our Foreign Service are a 
well-disciplined, well-tailored lot. They can 
be relied upon to handle a variety of situa- 
tions tactfully and very much like their col- 
leagues would on the other side of the 
world—but not venturesomely. Members of 
the Forest Service are similarly well dis- 
ciplined; all are trained as foresters, all are 
accustomed to living in the open and, even 
in Washington—at least in the summer— 
they refuse to wear a coat or a tie. But more 
important, they are disciplined to speak 
their minds—and they do. 

The code, usually unwritten—not a man- 
ual or organization chart—determines, in 
fact, the extent to which authority is dele- 
gated and how its exercise is coordinated. 
And this I know: the delegation of authority 
goes to the heart of the personnel job. 


The Ecology of Organization 

Now let us turn to the fourth element of 
organization I have referred to—the ecology 
of organization. All too often students of 
organization have myopically concerned 
themselves only with internal structure. 
Chester Barnard puzzled many students 
more than twenty years ago when in The 
Functions of the Executive he wrote of or- 
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ganization as comprehending the customers 
of an enterprise. 

Surely this should not have been a novel 
idea for students of public administration. 
The close and essential relationship of a 
governmental organization and its constitu- 
ency is exemplified almost daily—by the 
kinship of such twins as the American 
Legion and the Veterans Administration; 
the Association of State Highway Super- 
intendents and the Bureau of Public Roads; 
the parents, women’s, and welfare organiza- 
tions and the Children’s Bureau; and the 
NEA and the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Office of Education. 

Nor is it a novel idea that the effective- 
ness of many business firms depends not 
only on the organization that is shown on 
the organization plan, but on the more ex- 
tensive organization that includes a net- 
work of suppliers, the financiers on whom 
the business relies, and at least the more 
influential customers. Let me suggest a few 
illustrations. The Curtiss-Wright jet engine 
program was utterly dependent on its sup- 
pliers; the production of a jet engine, they 
say, is as a watchmaker’s trade in which 
they are simply putting together parts made 
by suppliers. Other business firms are guided 
very intimately by their bankers; I suspect 
Studebaker-Packard is an instance at the 
moment. Still other businesses exist to serve 
one or two customers and every facet of 
their operations is influenced by the wishes 
of the principal or dominating customer. 


Summary 


An oft repeated criticism of the personnel 
man is that he is too much concerned with 
forms and processes, and too little with 
human beings. He is too much concerned 
with application forms, performance rating 
blanks, with ceilings, with programs and 
exit interviews, and too little with people. 
Not long ago, I heard a certain personnel 
office referred to as “a paper-shuffling shop.” 

So it is with organization. Organizational 
planning is what the textbooks say it is. It 
involves the definition of jobs, the spelling 
out of relationships, and the fixing of clear, 
short lines of authority. But organizational 
planning is more than this. It has to do with 
a going, not a static, concern; and to plan 
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for the effective working together of a going 
group of people, we must supplement the 
old tried-and-true axioms of organization 
with a few new ones. When we consider 


what these newly recognized elements of 
organization are, we see that these are the 
substance of what the personnel man should 
know—and probably does. 
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James R. Bell 








Putting Perspective into Suggestion Systems 


Are we being honest with ourselves about sugges- 
tion systems? The author thinks a re-examination 
of our philosophy is needed. 





IN A rapidly changing technological so- 
ciety where social values are being modified 
constantly, we need to re-examine and re- 
state often the basic assumptions or philoso- 
phy underlying our personnel management 
programs. Such re-examination should be 
followed by appropriate revisions of our 
personnel practices and procedures. This 
paper is an attempt to examine the validity 
of suggestion system philosophy to see how 
well it agrees with suggestion system prac- 
tice and to propose changes in both to ac- 
cord with the realities and needs of the work 
place. 

The following propositions regarding sug- 
gestion systems are those regularly encoun- 
tered in the personnel literature. They have 
been drawn at random from current texts on 
personnel management. The evaluation of 
these propositions will disclose that certain 
familiar postulates relating to suggestion 
systems are either lacking in factual support 
or are actually contradictory to the assump- 
tions which underlie other well established 
personnel practices. The conclusion recom- 
mends a single guiding postulate for sug- 
gestion systems and proposes some changes 
in suggestion system practices. 


Proposition No. 1 

Employees have a vast reservoir of good 
ideas for improving their work and need 
only the encouragement of management 
and systematic procedures to release a flood 
of beneficial suggestions. 

The basis for this assumption is hard to 
identify. Extended observation of almost 
any ordinary work group will reveal just 


Editor’s Note: This article was adapted from 
a paper presented by the author at a meeting 
of the Bay Area Chapter, National Association 
of Suggestion Systems, Sacramento, California, 
May 17, 1961. 
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the contrary. Most employees are trained to 
do their jobs in certain ways; they accept 
this training and their work methods un- 
critically and most of them go about their 
work for years on end without giving very 
much thought to change. Most of us like 
the status quo. Well formed habits and 
routines are comfortable and reassuring. 
Change is upsetting. Some contemporary 
research causes us to doubt that creativity 
is characteristic of the average American 
adult male. Many employees sincerely be- 
lieve that management has worked out how 
it wants the work done and has devised the 
best ways for doing it. 

There are additional reasons for doubting 
that suggestion systems will really unleash 
employee creativity. Because of the routine 
character of much of today’s work in busi- 
ness and government, the employee’s time- 
saving idea of today may put him out of a 
job tomorrow. It is unlikely that employees 
in great numbers are going to come forward 
enthusiastically to present ideas which may 
one day result in their own unemployment. 
Some unions resist suggestion systems for 
this reason. 

Suggestion system statistics belie the prop- 
osition. Twenty suggestions per 100 em- 
ployees per year is considered a good rate 
of submission. Two hundred thirty-five Na- 
tional Association of Suggestion Systems 
members reported for 1959 that among each 
100 eligible employees 17.2 submitted sug- 
gestions. Adopted suggestions—the better 
ideas—number about one-fourth to one- 
fifth of those submitted. This means that 
the pool of ideas is to be found among only 
4 or 5 per cent of the employees. Some 
large governmental merit award programs 
have submission rates as low as 5 to 10 per 
cent which means that only 1 to 3 per cent 
of the employees are submitting acceptable 
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suggestions. These data hardly support Prop- 
osition No. 1 that there is a great pool of 
untapped worthwhile ideas among employ- 
ees. 

Finally, if employees have a genuine 
“need” for creative expression, why is it 
that suggestion system managers must de- 
vote so much time and money to promo- 
tion, publicity, urging, coercing, pleading to 
get so few good suggestions from so few 
employees? 


Proposition No. 2 


With a good suggestion system, employ- 
ees will have a “sense of participation” and 
this is good for employee relations gener- 
ally. 

This proposition is one of those bits of 
folklore which has been responsible for the 
uncritical establishment of not only idea 
award programs, but numerous “employee 
relations” gimmicks. No one has deter- 
mined just what constitutes a “sense of par- 
ticipation”; how you determine its presence; 
and if it is present (which no one can 
establish) what contribution it may be mak- 
ing to the attainment of the goals of the 
organization. 

Brushing aside these substantial questions 
however, it is clear from the statistics that so 
few employees submit suggestions that the 
sense of participation can hardly extend 
widely within the work force. A recent Air 
Force study revealed that 73 per cent of the 
employees had never submitted a suggestion. 
Members of the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems, with a total of over 
one-half million employees, reported for 
1959 that less than 10 per cent of the eligi- 
ble employees submitted suggestions. Only 
2 or 3 per cent of the employees received 
awards for adopted suggestions. Where and 
how does this sense of participation arise 
and who feels it? Put directly: How, under 
these circumstances, can an idea award pro- 
gram make a substantial contribution to the 
improvement of general employee relations? 


Proposition No. 3 
Suggestion systems are a means of com- 
munication between employees and manage- 
ment. Employees will feel that they are 
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closer to and in a Sense participating in man- 
agement. 

Obviously, the first question is: Who is 
management? In training courses we tell 
first-line supervisors and middle manage- 
ment that they are the foundations of the 
management structure—‘‘on the manage- 
ment team,” is the way it goes. The foreman 
and supervisor are exhorted to make the 
“vital shift” from worker to manager. Job 
descriptions spell out in detail the mana- 
gerial responsibilities. Yet in spite of all 
this, suggestion systems are designed to by- 
pass and to obviate communication with 
this “key” level of management. How can 
employees communicate with management 
under these circumstances? 

It is doubtful that the suggester is really 
communicating with line management at 
any level. He is provided a channel for, in 
effect, saying to a non-line management 
agency (award board, suggestion monitor, 
or whatever it may be called), “I don’t 
trust the management here so I’m sending 
my idea to you. I think you will both pro- 
tect my identity (until it has to be revealed) 
and see that my suggestion gets fair con- 
sideration.” 

The general literature on organization 
communication stresses the need and the 
means of maintaining two-way free com- 
munication between employees and man- 
agement, not excluding lower and middle 
management. The mechanics of many sug- 
gestion systems are clearly counter to this 
philosophy. The consideration of employee 
ideas as they are forced back down the 
management chain from the impersonal 
suggestion office can hardly be claimed 
either to give employees a sense of partici- 
pating in management or to improve em- 
ployee-management communication. 

Discussions with many supervisors have 
convinced the author that the established 
procedures more” often antagonize super- 
visors than improve their communication 
with employees. The suggestion system pro- 
cedure as generally established assumes that 
the formalized, systematic by-passing of 
management is better than using manage- 
ment channels for the discussion by em- 
ployees and managers of problems of work 
which should be of mutual concern. 





Proposition No. 4 


Even though there may be serious flaws 
in the suggestion system philosophy as now 
expressed, it cannot be denied that the 
good suggestions, although comparatively 
few in number, do result in tremendous 
savings. 

This assertion can neither be proved nor 
disproved. No comparative studies have 
been made (so far as the author can deter- 
mine) which reveal how many employee 
suggestions were made before an _ idea 
award system was established, how much 
was saved thereby, and how that compares 
with the results after a system has been in- 
stalled. 

No responsible personnel man or man- 
ager would deny, however, that over the 
last fifty years a great deal of our progress 
in technology and in operating practices and 
mechanics in government and business has 
been due to employee ideas freely contrib- 
uted without expectation of payment or 
other award. Did employees have no ideas 
before the advent of suggestion systems? 
And did they hold their ideas back because 
no pay was offered for them? Even the 
most ardent supporter of suggestion systems 
would not contend this. We will never know 
how much clear gain in operational savings 
arises from idea award plans. 

Once a system is established, a valid criti- 
cism is that the savings are overstated. The 
following factors should go into estimating 
them: (1) the amount of the award; (2) the 
costs of operating the system; (3) the full 
costs of investigating the idea; (4) the full 
costs of experimentation and installation of 
the idea; and (5) the full costs of developing 
the suggestion initially to the extent that it 
is done on time taken from the job. 

The first and second items are easily 
identified and no doubt are fully stated. The 
full costs of investigation are rarely charged 
and in many cases not at all. One company 
calculated that an average of two hours’ 
time was given to considering each sugges- 
tion submitted. At ten dollars per hour each 
submitted suggestion would cost twenty 
dollars to investigate. Costs of experimenta- 
tion and installation in the fourth item are 
usually included, but how fully is unknown. 
It may be that managerial resistance to sug- 
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gestion systems and to the notion of paying 
for employee ideas results in these costs 
often being overstated. The last cost, time 
taken from the job by the suggester and his 
collaborators in developing the idea, is 
rarely, if ever, stated. 

One other reservation regarding purported 
savings must be expressed. It has to do with 
long-run savings. Many awards are based 
on the first-year savings. Some systems ar- 
bitrarily assume that the saving will con- 
tinue undiminished for a given period of 
time, say five to ten years, and the system is 
entitled therefore to claim savings of five to 
ten times the first-year savings. Some long- 
run savings can legitimately be claimed— 
exactly how much could only be determined 
by a laborious and costly follow-up to ascer- 
tain how much each suggestion did in reality 
save. 

Because of the rapid changes in modern 
technology and procedures, and considering 
the minor nature of most of the suggestions, 
there is good reason to suspect that long-run 
savings may be overstated. In any case, 
there is no doubt that costs are not fully 
stated and that suggestion system initial sav- 
ings may well be overstated. 


Let’s Face Facts! 


The foregoing evaluation of suggestion 
system philosophy and practice does not 
argue for the abandonment of such systems. 
Rather, it is an argument for a reappraisal 
of philosophy and practice and for an at- 
tempt to bring both into conformity with 
the reality of modern organization life. 
There are inconsistencies between claims for 
and performance of such programs. Far too 
much has been assumed for too long with- 
out critical analysis simply because spec- 
tacular savings could be claimed as against 
awards made. 

It is proposed that a single principle— 
namely, monetary gain to the organization 
—be the basis for establishing employee 
suggestion plans. They should be viewed 
purely and simply for what they are: a 
method for buying employee ideas. Let us 
drop all pretenses that they “give a sense of 
participation,” “improve communication,” 
“stimulate employee creativity,” and so on. 
If such by-products result, so much the 
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better, but the system should not be founded 
on such unprovable and, in some cases, un- 
likely propositions. 

If the suggestion system is an organized 
way of buying employee ideas to improve 
productivity and to save money, then the 
whole matter of procedures can be faced 
up to squarely. New attitudes toward man- 
agement participation and communication 
will emerge and the hypocrisy in the present 
systems can be swept away. But here, we 
encounter perhaps the most serious contra- 
diction and obstacle of all—the matter of 
supervisory participation. 


Whither the Supervisor? 


We shall have to reconcile basic, con- 
flicting ideas regarding supervisors and their 
functions. On the one hand, we claim that 
a supervisor is paid to improve methods, 
that he is among other things an innovator. 
This is why he cannot receive awards for 
suggestions affecting his own unit. On the 
other hand, many supervisors are actually 
controllers, inspectors, expediters—stabi- 
lizers, if you will—and guardians of the 
status quo. Most are neither paid nor espe- 
cially encouraged to innovate. 

Simple proof that the supervisor is not 
really viewed as an innovator is seen in the 
deliberate building around him of the sug- 
gestion system channel because it is be- 
lieved that he fears new ideas and will 
suppress them. This conflict regarding su- 
pervisory attitudes and performance must 
be resolved before suggestion system pro- 
cedures can be reconstructed within a new 
philosophy. 

It is proposed that lower and middle man- 
agers be brought into full partnership in 
award plans and that they share equitably in 
suggestion awards applicable to their work 
and originating in their units. Supervisors 
must be given an incentive to promote new 


ideas. Various schemes can be developed 
and different bases of compensation can 
be established. 

Perhaps supervisory awards can begin 
with a 15 per cent sharing at the first level 
and scale down to 10 and 5 per cent for 
the next two levels above. Fuller participa- 
tion by the supervisor in idea development 
will result in more good suggestions, result 
in higher awards, and reduce the large num- 
ber of poor suggestions. Supervisory pay- 
ments must be over and above, not taken 
from, the employee’s award. 


Buy Now—Save Later 


The proposed procedure means that all 
suggestions must be initiated and perfected 
in the line as a part of normal work activity. 
They will not be routed around management 
and back down as at present. Line manage- 
ment must have the last word in the matter 
of work improvements which are essential 
to the management function. 

What is offered is a kind of profit-sharing 
plan based on operational savings. In larger 
organizations a high-level committee may be 
desirable to review accepted suggestions, to 
examine the basis for estimated savings, and 
to maintain reasonable uniformity of stand- 
ards. With this different philosophy the sug- 
gestion system coordinator’s function should 
change. He can become a man whose duty 
is to help management identify “problem 
areas” and to stimulate employees and su- 
pervisors to develop solutions to them. 

In summary, what is proposed here is a 
clarification and simplification of suggestion 
system objectives and the creation of a 
simple line system for stimulating, perfect- 
ing, and installing money-saving operational 
improvements. It is a plan for buying the 
good ideas and the creativity of all em- 
ployees—non-supervisors and managers alike. 





Luis Munoz-Marin 





Democracy and Revolution in Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico’s Governor pays tribute to the civil 
servants of his country and their role in “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap.” 





Last OcTOBER, in my message to the 
Public Personnel Association’s 1960 Inter- 
national Conference, I said: 


We have created an extensive merit system 
to assure that ability and dedication will be 
recompensed as much as possible. Yet we 
still find ourselves torn between the legiti- 
mate needs of the great body of people who 
require more and more government service, 
and the needs of the band of loyal people 
who provide the service. One of the great 
challenges to the administrators of any gov- 
ernment is the search for a fair and equi- 
table balance between them. 


I believe that the problem is that of serv- 
ing the needs and desires of the majority 
without sacrificing or neglecting the needs 
and desires of the minority. 

In Puerto Rico, our government, with 
limited resources, is in a constant day-to-day 
struggle to reach a balance among the 
scores of pressing needs of our people. We 
have no pat answers, no absolute formulae. 
We try to keep in mind, however, certain 
fundamentals: (1) basic needs, such as good 
education and good health; (2) basic prin- 
ciples, such as representative government 
and respect for individual freedom; and 
(3) basic truths, such as the dignity of man. 

How are we going about meeting the 
needs of the people, and specifically the civil 
servant, in a developing society like Puerto 
Rico? Had we unlimited resources, we 
could simply allocate funds on the basis of 
absolute need. We do not have unlimited 


Editor’s Note: This article was adapted from 
an address given by Governor Mufoz before 
the Eastern Regional Conference of the Public 
Personnel Association held in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, May 24-27, 1961. Primarily intended as 
the Governor’s welcome to Puerto Rico to the 
delegates of the Eastern Regional Conference, 
the address also represented his personal re- 
sponse to the 1960 PPA Award for Merit (see 
pp. 45-46, “Public Personnel Association Busi- 
ness—1960” by Kenneth O. Warner, Public 
Personnel Review, January, 1961). 
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resources, and democratic needs are al- 
ways interlocked. 

We try to achieve a balance between these 
needs. The Commonwealth now spends al- 
most 30 per cent of its yearly budget on 
education. Yet some of our children are 
still on double session, textbooks are still 
in short supply, and teachers are still not 
paid what we would like to pay them. If we 
were to devote anything extra from our 
annual budget to education, some other 
service to the community would have to 
suffer. Some other dedicated public workers 
would inevitably suffer more. 


Humble Beginnings 

The Commonwealth’s civil service sys- 
tem was created in 1947. Included in that 
system are a merit program for appointment 
and advancement, a comprehensive retire- 
ment program, an extensive scholarship 
program for the self-improvement of civil 
servants, and an incentive awards program. 
In terms of the politically oriented public 
service system Puerto Rico had previously 
known, this was both an extreme and an 
expensive venture for our government. How- 
ever, we knew that in the long run we 
could achieve far more by drastic changes 
than by patchwork repairs. 

Significantly, 1947 was the year that 
Puerto Rico was entering a great experi- 
ment—the year we launched “Operation 
Bootstrap” as we now know it. Prior to that, 
we had a development program, the heart 
of which was government ownership and 
management of certain industries. That 
phase had passed by 1947. We had proved 
to ourselves that extensive industrial devel- 
opment was possible in Puerto Rico. We 
then set incentives to attract the needed 
investment—from Puerto Rico itself, from 
the United States, from the world. We were 
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determined to free ourselves from our ab- 
solute dependence on a One-crop economy. 

In 1947, we had fewer than twenty fac- 
tories promoted by our industrial develop- 
ment program. Today we have close to 
seven hundred. We had a per capita income 
of about $250 a year in 1947; now we have 
one of nearly $600. In 1947, the life ex- 
pectancy of the average Puerto Rican was 
under 60 years. Today it is over 70, as in 
the United States itself. In addition, we 
have hundreds of new roads, schools, homes, 
and hospitals. 

No magic was used to bring all this about. 
It was accomplished by a conscientious day- 
to-day devotion to the growing, changing 
needs of a society in transition. Puerto Rico 
has no doctrinaire economic slogans, and 
it needs none. Puerto Rico has no political 
orthodoxy. The mandate of its people is: 
“Create as great a civilization as you can, 
and do it with the utmost respect for free- 
dom and human dignity.” 


All “Hands To Work” 


What we have is a willingness to work 
and to make the inevitable mistakes, and to 
learn as much as possible from each mistake. 
This is a long and sometimes painful proc- 
ess. In Spanish, we describe our develop- 
ment program as jalda arriba, or climbing 
up a hill. 

It was, and still is, a long and hard climb 
up the hill away from poverty. Our peaceful 
revolution in Puerto Rico began at a time 
when even the security of a square meal 
seemed to many Puerto Ricans like the 
promised land. In those days it took faith to 
talk about a better life. There was no sign 
of it anywhere—not in our worn-out fields, 
not in our leached soils, not in our barren 
mountains or our miserable slums. But we 
“put our hands to work,” as we say in 
Spanish, and we raised ourselves to the 
point where an attitude of hope is today 
realistic for almost every Puerto Rican. 

Puerto Rico’s revolution is still going on, 
and we have it firmly under control. We 
are spilling no blood; we are not dividing 
father against son and brother against 
brother. Rather, we are in the midst of a 
great democratic ferment, carried on by all 
our people within and without the govern- 


ment. For anyone who wants to read about 
it, the success of our revolution is a sure 
sign that democracy works, if only you are 
willing to strive for it. 

We still have much to do in Puerto Rico. 
Poverty is still with us, and in a few cases 
it is extreme. But we are doing something 
about it. We are promoting more jobs, 
training more workers, educating more of 
our young and our old. Of course, we could 
not do this without an intelligent, dedicated 
corps of civil servants. They have every 
reason to be proud of their work and of the 
building of a civilization to which they so 
devotedly contribute. 

This dedicated corps of trained, educated 
public servants behind our revolution is a 
major reason why it has succeeded. That is 
one of the many elements in the Puerto 
Rican experience that may be helpful as 
examples to other emerging societies. 

Some authorities have said that we have 
made the fastest emergence from underde- 
velopment in the history of the world. That 
may or may not be true. Certainly we have 
made substantial progress, but we do not 
hold ourselves up as a model to be copied 
like a tracing. You cannot take this experi- 
ment and transfer it bodily to another 
economy, another culture, or another land. 
Our problems were Puerto Rican problems 
and we met them with Puerto Rican solu- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, there are obviously many 
lessons for others here and, as a result, 
thousands of observers have come to Puerto 
Rico from the emerging countries. 


Peaceful Revolution /s Possible 


There was one great truth that emerged 
from the Puerto Rican experience that we 
think can be generally applied. It is that 
social and economic revolutions in under- 
developed countries can be successful within 
the framework of peace and democracy. 
Tough problems can be solved, major ad- 
vances can be made, and economic justice 
can be extended without the loss of freedom. 

History has shown us that democracy is 
enduring and dictatorships are not. This 
truth is of much significance to the United 
States. Certainly the United States must, for 


purposes of international intercourse, deal 
with many dictatorships. But it should not, 
in pursuing this necessary business, ever 
appear to be wooing or admiring them, for 
in the end they fail. Furthermore, the people 
who throw them out do not forget those 
who were, or appeared to be, their oppres- 
sors’ friends, and thus enemies of the people. 

To some extent, this happened in the 
Cuban situation. Fidel Castro has made 
the most of it. The Cuban revolution, in the 
beginning, had democratic goals. Fidel 
Castro’s stated aims were good: agrarian 
reform, equitable distribution of wealth, 
restitution of constitutional government. 
This movement had many friends, includ- 
ing myself, in the United States and else- 
where. One could not quarrel with its aims 
or the need for them. 

They could have been accomplished by 
Castro in friendship with the United States, 
and with United States help. I know this is 
so because the United States never inter- 
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vened in Puerto Rico—even at a time, be- 
fore the Commonwealth was established, 
when it could have done so legally. We had 
turned to methods of state socialism in our 
efforts to create industry. But even that 
great American conservative, Senator Rob- 
ert Taft, agreed that we had no alternative. 

Whether he agreed or not, the United 
States government made no effort to hinder 
the development of our reforms in the 
manner that we chose to make those reforms. 
It even provided aid and encouragement to 
our effort to defeat the extreme poverty 
that prevailed in the lives of our people. 

This clearly should be of important sig- 
nificance to Latin Americans who know 
that their countries need a great revolution, 
and should know that it can be carried out 
peacefully, with respect for freedom and 
with the friendship and aid of the United 
States. We in Puerto Rico are good citizens 
of the United States as well as a Latin 
American people. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


Paul P. Van Riper, Cornell University. The first history of the civil service of the federal govern- 
ment to be published in more than fifty years. Especially impressive are the chapters analyzing 
the problems of the civil service at the end of World War II and in the Eisenhower administration. 
Belongs in the professional library of every personnelist. 588 pp. $7.50 





LEADERSHIP IN ADMINISTRATION: A Sociological Interpretation 


Philip Selznick, University of California, Berkeley. “. . . happily devoid of a single word of 
jargon and deals in stimulating fashion with a subject that has been neglected in the current 
literature of organizational theory . . . the Selznick volume deserves special recognition for its 
readability and for its suggestive, stimulating ideas.’—Marver Bernstein, Princeton University, 
American Political Science Review. March 1959. 162 pp. $4.00 


GROUP DYNAMICS: Research and Theory 


Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, University of Michigan, Editors. “This work is the 
second edition of what to me is the best book in the field of group psychology. . . . The editors have 
done an admirable job in presenting the best in an exciting branch of the social sciences.”—Leonard 
Berkowitz, Contemporary Psychology, June, 1961. Second Edition, 832 pp. $7.25 
*15% discount postpaid to P.P.A. members if check accompanies order. 
Our complete catalog will be sent upon request. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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John W. Macy, Jr. 





Public Service and Understanding 


A stimulating proposal from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission Chairman would provide means to ad- 
vance public personnel practices in all the Americas. 





IN PROPOSING mutual goals for the Amer- 
icas through a new alliance for progress, 
President Kennedy declared: 


For our unfulfilled task is to demonstrate to 
the entire world that man’s unsatisfied aspira- 
tion for economic growth and social justice 
can best be achieved by free men work- 
ing within a framework of democratic insti- 
tutions. . . . [If our alliance is to succeed, 
each nation must formulate long-range plans 
for its own development—plans which es- 
tablish targets and priorities, insure mone- 
tary stability, establish the machinery for 
vital social change, stimulate private activity 
and initiative, and provide for a maximum 
national effort. 


This dynamic declaration of mutual pur- 
pose constitutes the central challenge to 
government administrators throughout the 
Americas. The administrative leaders of 
Puerto Rico are, in their policies and pro- 
grams, offering a living model of democratic 
action in pursuit of President Kennedy’s 
goals. In a brief period of time—less than a 
generation—significant change has been gen- 
erated through the application of leadership 
and talent to the human problems calling 
for governmental solution. 

Puerto Rico, which nurtured the earliest 
European settlers of the New World almost 
five centuries ago, became a modern show 
case for the rest of the world and a modern 
laboratory in which leaders from other lands 
could study the successful techniques of 
“Operation Bootstrap.” It is fitting, then, 
that we consider the role of public service 
in responding to the demands of future 
change and development in the Americas. 


Editor’s Note: This article is an adaptation 
of Mr. Macy’s remarks before the Eastern Re- 
gional Conference of the Public Personnel As- 
sociation held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 
24-27, 1961. 


Civil Service Must Lead the Way 


Certainly a strong, vigorous, and imagi- 
native public service is one of the most im- 
portant democratic institutions required in 
society’s advance toward new goals. With 
rapid technological change, explosive popu- 
lation growth, and mounting interdepend- 
ence of governments, the skill and experi- 
ence of a trained, continuing corps of civil 
servants become an increasingly essential 
ingredient in government at all levels. 

The degree of effectiveness and success 
in public administration in a free, demo- 
cratic government is dependent upon the 
degree of quality and commitment in its 
public service. Competence, integrity, and 
impartiality are required elements in such 
a public service. From these qualities must 
flow not only the most efficient and eco- 
nomical execution of policy but the ideas 
and proposals which provide the raw ma- 
terial for policy change and improvement 
at the top executive or legislative level. 

In a true sense, the creative force of the 
civil service should contribute the thrust 
necessary to advance public programs in 
response to an ever-changing future. 


At the Roots of Good Public Service 

A sound public service is based upon a 
sound system of public personnel adminis- 
tration—the field that constitutes our chosen 
and highly valued profession. The founda- 
tions for this system have been cast in the 
basic objective of a merit system where 
equal opportunity is offered to all citizens 
to compete for public office in terms of their 
personal skills and capabilities. 

It is clearly the objective of such a system 
in a democracy to: 


1. seek out, attract, and retain the most 





competent personnel to staff essential 
public activities 

2. preserve political neutrality and to 
eliminate any reality or semblance of 
personal patronage or favoritism 

3. assure equal opportunity to all groups 
for service and advancement by re- 
jecting discriminatory standards such 
as race, creed, color, sex, or other non- 
quality measures 

4. provide training programs to enhance 
performance on present jobs and to 
prepare the better employee for more 
difficult and more responsible work 

5. assure advancement in the service only 
on merit and through demonstrated 
ability, not through seniority or docility 

6. provide pay based on the importance, 
difficulty, and responsibility of the job 
and the qualifications and achieve- 
ments of the individuals 

7. offer pay and benefit plans reasonably 
related to those of progressive private 
employers, adequate to support a de- 
cent standard of living, proper in terms 
of government’s social objective for 
the total population, and sufficient to 
insure integrity of all officers and em- 
ployees 

8. develop a climate for high quality, 
productive effort dedicated to the pub- 
lic interest and with respect for the 
individual worth and dignity of every 
man and woman rendering such public 
service. 


Merit systems should be truly representa- 
tive of the people they serve. They must be 
firmly based on the special cultural, geo- 
graphical, and related factors of each coun- 
try. It is not wise to transplant personnel 
features from one country to another with- 
out locally formulated changes and adapta- 
tions. But certainly these basic characteristics 
are appropriate guides for the fostering of 
stronger merit system programs in any gov- 
ernment. 


More Than Meets the Eye 


In our pursuit of improved personnel 
practices it is essential that our professional 
fervor not lead us into assuming that these 
practices are ends in themselves. Without 
question, their reason—and our reason— 
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for existence is to enhance and carry out in 
the most effective fashion possible the public 
objectives and programs for which agencies 
and personnel staffs have been created. 

It is the privilege of personnel profes- 
sionals to concern themselves with the hu- 
man side of public management. That priv- 
ilege carries an accompanying obligation to 
assure consideration of human needs and 
involvement in all public programs. This 
obligation assumes greater proportions as 
the pace of our nations accelerate and 
change—automation, scientific development, 
new commodities, and other symptoms of 
change call for action on the human front 
in all public programs. 

Likewise, the importance of long-range 
systematic planning cannot be overempha- 
sized. There is critical need to look ahead 
toward projected manpower and skill re- 
quirement for our changing career services 
and to adapt our personnel system to facil- 
itate rather than obstruct change. The merit 
system need not have static features; it must 
have the dynamism to join in and promote 
constructive change. 

No one person or even all the institutions 
in any one country can embody all the 
wisdom and understanding called for to 
move ahead in this field. No one person or 
country can provide the needed answers to 
vast problems arising in the search for prog- 
ress in a democratic and free society. But 
we can, and we must, share our experiences 
with ever-broadening understanding in the 
hope that our combined aspirations and ob- 
jectives may produce combined improve- 
ments. 


A Bold Step 


In this connection, I would like to con- 
vert words into action. I would like to pro- 
pose that the Public Personnel Association 
accept the leadership in promoting the crea- 
tion of a Center for Public Personnel Prog- 
ress in the Americas. Located in Puerto 
Rico, this center would offer the means for 
collaborative, bilingual effort to improve 
public personnel planning, research, and 
training throughout the Western hemisphere. 

The setting in Puerto Rico would be par- 
ticularly appropriate in view of its geo- 
graphical location at the crossroads of the 
Americas and in the light of its significant 
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Brian MacBride 


The Challenge ofa Career in the Public Service 


A young Canadian student discusses the public 
service—its functions and its opportunities—in a 
prize-winning essay. 








Topay, a career in the public service 
offers young Canadians almost unparalleled 
opportunities to benefit themselves and their 
country. In nearly every field, from diplo- 
matic work as part of this country’s delega- 
tion at the United Nations, to a technical 
job, helping to construct a highway that 
will link a valuable mining district in the 
north to the industrial cities of the east, 
there is room for young ambitious people 
who wish, not only the personal rewards of 
a lifetime occupation, but also the personal 
satisfaction of knowing that they are con- 
tributing to the welfare of all their fellow 
citizens. 

Gone are the days when a civil servant 
was regarded as a man with mediocre abil- 
ity holding down a plush government job; 
gone are the days when civil servant ap- 
pointments were little more than a means of 
rewarding political supporters. Whether the 
position be local, provincial, or federal, the 
public servant is more than just a govern- 
ment employee. In today’s world he is a 
dynamic and influential part of our way of 
life. 


Opportunities on Local Level 


It has been said that the municipal gov- 
ernment is closest to the people. Certainly 
we notice more often the accomplishments 
of a municipality in our day-to-day activ- 
ities, for it is up to the local executive to 
build streets, put out fires, supply water, 
and carry out numerous other services which 





Editor’s Note: The editors of Public Person- 
nel Review are pleased to publish this prize- 
winning essay by Mr. MacBride, a 17-year-old 
student of Richview Collegiate Institute at Eto- 
bicoke, Ontario, Canada. His entry won the 
first prize of $150 in an essay contest con- 
ducted during 1960 by the Metropolitan To- 
ronto Chapter of the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion in joint sponsorship with the Association’s 
Eastern Regional Conference. 
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are essential to the retention of our high 
standard of living. 

In the complex communities of the twen- 
tieth century, these jobs are done by experts 
—men and women trained in such diver- 
sified undertakings as law, finance, public 
health and sanitation, architecture, and 
many types of engineering. As a community 
expands, so do its problems. Slums must be 
cleaned up. Parks and recreation centres 
must be administered. The sick and poor 
must be cared for. Many kinds of skills are 
needed in the proper administration of local 
government, and each one plays an impor- 
tant part in the growth of a community. 


Provincial, Federal Careers Diversified 


It is at the provincial and federal levels 
that the scope of required occupations be- 
comes enlarged to the point where it covers 
not only those employed by the municipal- 
ities, but almost every profession. 

Those interested in medicine, for ex- 
ample, can find rewarding careers under 
both administrative levels. Medical people 
of all types are employed by the Dominion 
government in various ways, ranging from 
staffing hospitals, nursing stations, and 
health units in different parts of the country, 
to carrying out cancer research in the fight 
to control this terrible killer. 

The Environmental Sanitation Division of 
the provincial government needs men and 
women to carry on the task of reducing the 
incidence of diseases borne by milk, food, 
water, sewage, insects, and rodents. Im- 
portant too is the social worker who may 
help to administer Family Allowance and 
Old Age Security legislation from an office, 
or organize welfare and recreational pro- 
grammes for Canada’s Indians and Eskimos. 

Experts in bacteriology, chemistry, botany, 
pharmacy, biology, and other sciences are 
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required in research and in the administer- 
ing of assorted national and provincial in- 
terests. Surveyors, draftsmen, architects, en- 
gineers, and technical specialists of all types 
are employed in manifold tasks. Electrical 
engineers, for example, are a necessary part 
in the programme of establishing the com- 
munications and early warning systems for 
the defence of the country. The develop- 
ment, as well, of Canada’s many natural 
resources—her mineral, forestry, and agri- 
cultural wealth—depends to a great extent 
on the abilities of her technological experts. 


Molding the Young 

But Canada’s most important natural re- 
source is her youth—her future leaders. It 
is in the development of young Canadians 
where one of the greatest responsibilities 
lies. The teacher at the elementary level 
must impress upon young minds the qual- 
ities of a good citizen in such a way that 
they will last throughout these youngsters’ 
whole lives. Later, either through sparking 
interest in a particular field or through di- 
rect counseling, he will help these young 
people select their life-long work. 

The librarian, another educator, has the 
responsibility of selecting and suggesting 
books which will influence the minds of 
both children and adults, and which will 
provide the background of information upon 
which intelligent public opinion can be 
based. The librarian is an important person 
in our democratic system, for only through 
a well informed public can a democracy 
survive. 


Beyond the Borders 

Personnel in Canada’s public service can 
be found, not only in this country, but in 
literally every corner of the world. The De- 
partment of Citizenship and Immigration, 
for example, employs Foreign Service Of- 
ficers in more than twenty-five foreign 
centres. It is their duty to interview persons 
who may someday become Canadian citi- 
zens. Their decisions have a direct influence 
on the quality of people and the types of 
skills emigrating to Canada, and thus they 
indirectly influence the growth of Canada. 

Foreign Service Officers in the Depart- 
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ment of Trade and Commerce represent 
Canada’s ever-expanding commerce in forty- 
six nations. These officers have the respon- 
sibility of promoting Canada’s export trade 
abroad, showing these countries that Canada 
produces and exports cobalt bombs for the 
treatment of cancer and jet engines as well 
as wheat and furs. 

One of the largest branches of our gov- 
ernment, with a staff exceeding a thousand 
in Ottawa and abroad, is the Department of 
External Affairs. The External Affairs Offi- 
cer abroad maintains official communication 
between the Canadian government and for- 
eign governments and carries out the pol- 
icies of the Canadian government in relation 
to these other countries. One of his respon- 
sibilities is keeping the Canadian government 
informed of the activities of the foreign gov- 
ernment. On the basis of this information 
Ottawa makes decisions on external policy 
and on those aspects of internal policy 
which are dependent on conditions abroad. 

In today’s world, when nearly every 
twenty-four hours brings some international 
change, the services of an External Affairs 
Officer are invaluable. Diplomats and con- 
suls are posted abroad for a variety of tasks 
ranging from the provision of passports to 
the evacuation of Canadians in time of 
trouble. Many delegates are required to rep- 
resent Canada in the United Nations, some 
purely political, others going to work for 
the solving of humanity’s non-political prob- 
lems. 


Building for the Future 


Canada, as one of the leading Western 
democracies, is faced today with the chal- 
lenge of proving that the achievements of 
free enterprise are superior in every way to 
those of a communistic system. It will be a 
hard battle; and to help win, Canada must 
have the best—the best scientists, the best 
diplomats, the best engineers, the best doc- 
tors and lawyers, the best men and women 
in every line of work. 

The public servant of tomorrow faces a 
greater challenge than any personal quest. 
It is the challenge of a land in which much 
is still to be accomplished—a land well worth 
serving. 





Paul P. Van Riper 





Public Personnel Literature: 
The Last Decade 





Has public personnel administration been content to 
live off private industry’s creativity? The dearth of 
public personnel literature seems to say “Yes.” 





THE STIMULUS for this commentary has 
been provided by the Basic Bibliography in 
Public Personnel Administration which fol- 
lows. 

In reviewing the literature concerning a 
field of study and action such as that in- 
volved here, two basic questions come im- 
mediately to mind. First, What is the gen- 
eral image of public personnel management 
as conveyed by the books, pamphlets, and 
other materials now available to the student 
and the practitioner? And, second, What is 
the adequacy of the existing literature from 
the standpoint of the major clienteles most 
directly interested in it? Let us consider 
these two questions in order. 


The Problem of Perspective 


Any such review as this requires both a 
point of departure and a time perspective. 
Perhaps the last major attempt to assess the 
trend in public personnel management—and 
the literature concerning it—at all levels of 
American government was by Wallace Sayre 
in 1948.1 

Sayre’s stimulus more than a decade ago 
was the appearance of the first edition of the 
well known private industrial text, Person- 
nel Administration by Pigors and Myers, 
which Sayre believed marked “an important 
milestone in the development of personnel 
administration” through its effort to relate 
the then relatively new concept of “human 
relations” to personnel administration. 

At the same time, Sayre was trenchantly 
critical of developments in public personnel 
management. “The major barrier to the ac- 
ceptance and influence which Personnel Ad- 


* Wallace Sayre, “The Triumph of Techniques 
Over Purpose,” Public Administration Review, 
Spring, 1948, pp. 134-137. 
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ministration deserves in the public field,” he 
wrote, “will arise from the wide gulf which 
divides its point of view and method from 
many of the deep-seated stereotypes and 
cherished rituals of civil service administra- 
tion.” Public personnel management, he 
concluded, then represented “a triumph of 
techniques over purpose.” 

Four editions in thirteen years plus ac- 
quisition of a considerable proportion of the 
private (and some of the public) personnel 
textbook market would seem to have sub- 
stantiated Sayre’s initial opinion of Pigors 
and Myers’ efforts. Judging from today’s 
literature in the field, are his conclusions 
with respect to the general state of public 
personnel administration still equally rele- 
vant? 

Unfortunately, the answer to this question 
is not an unqualified “No.” It is, of course, 
dangerous to judge the development of what 
is essentially an applied discipline by the 
state of the literature about it. To have so 
assessed personnel administration—either 
public or private—in the nineteenth century 
would have been to make laughable errors, 
for much that was in fact being accom- 
plished was not recorded in any systematic 
way. 

But the same cannot be said for the sixth 
decade of the twentieth century. The out- 
pouring of writings in the personnel field 
has been immense and is growing in geo- 
metrical proportions. Nevertheless, while 
the literature in public personnel administra- 
tion has progressed in a number of respects, 
it still reflects some of that “gulf” between 
what is possible and what in fact has been 
realized, which Sayre pointed out in the 
late forties. 
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Net Gains 

Certainly the following general develop- 
ments, all reflected in the current literature, 
represent a net gain of considerable propor- 
tions. Above all, there has been a growing 
rapprochement between public and private 
personnel administration since World War 
II. Prior to 1940, for example, no list of 
materials in public personnel management 
would have reflected the considerable num- 
ber of private personnel items now listed in 
the Basic Bibliography. 

This Review, as well as the journal of 
the Society for Personnel Administration, 
has reflected an increasing interest and con- 
cern in relating public and private personnel 
approaches and techniques in recent years. 
The same is true of the most recent public 
personnel texts by Stahl, Powell, and Nigro. 
Furthermore, most present-day courses in 
public personnel administration at the col- 
legiate and other educational levels either 
specifically refer to or otherwise reflect the 
developments in private personnel manage- 
ment. Certainly it is clear that the impact 
of the latter during the last decade has been 
considerably greater on public personnel ad- 
ministration and the civil service in general 
than Sayre predicted in 1948. 

More specifically, this impact is visible in 
new emphases in the literature of public 
personnel administration on such matters as 
supervisory training, executive development, 
and, indeed, on all aspects of training. Much 
of the private literature concerning indus- 
trial relations is now being perceived as rele- 
vant to labor-management relations in gov- 
ernment. 

There is a new emphasis on employee 
services, incentives, and motivation, much 
of which stems from the experience of 
private industry. There is a general recogni- 
tion of the need for new measures further 
to decentralize public personnel manage- 
ment to the operating agencies, especially 
in the federal government, and to provide 
more flexibility in procedures. And, finally, 
as in private personnel management, the 
decade and a half since World War II has 
seen greater and greater efforts to modify 
the role of the central governmental per- 
sonnel agency from that of a policeman to 
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that of a major staff assistant to line man- 
agement. 

All of these developments parallel similar 
tendencies in private industry, not only be- 
cause of the industrial example, but equally 
important, the need of government to com- 
pete with private enterprise in a period of 
unequaled peacetime manpower shortages. 

These manpower shortages have also pro- 
moted a new interest in public service ca- 
reers and career systems, something stressed 
in the personnel report of the Second 
Hoover Commission, in such special studies 
as Executives for Government by David 
and Pollock, and in all the textbooks on 
public administration in general as well as 
those on public personnel in particular. 

Indeed, the urgent need—in both gov- 
ernment and private industry—to utilize 
present manpower to the utmost has pro- 
duced something of a new consideration 
of personnel management as a total process. 
The traditional literature, especially in the 
public field, has tended to treat personnel 
management as a group of disparate func- 
tions—such as recruitment, testing, classifi- 
cation, pay, training, discipline, services, 
and the like—rather than as a coherent 
“system” of interrelated and coordinated 
procedures aimed at support of the staffing 
requirements of a modern government with 
immense personnel requirements for a vast 
and complex web of duties and responsibil- 
ities. 


New Trends 


It is too much to say that the present 
literature yet treats public personnel man- 
agement in any fully integrated way. But, 
in partial recognition of the need to co- 
ordinate personnel activities we find the 
newer literature in public personnel man- 
agement bringing together such matters as 
recruitment, examinations, and appointment 
under the general heading of “staffing.” 
Classification, pay, training, promotion, and 
the systematic movement of personnel both 
vertically and horizontally are now being 
grouped under the concept of “career sys- 
tem patterns.” 

Such formerly separate topics as welfare 
services, performance ratings, incentive sys- 
tems, working conditions, supervisory meth- 
ods, and some aspects of union-management 





relations are coming to be seen as interre- 
lated in terms of a broad concept of “mo- 
tivation and productivity.” Ethics, loyalty 
and security, limitations on political activity, 
public relations, conflicts of interest, and 
discipline are being increasingly recognized 
as all related to the central problem of main- 
taining a responsible and responsive civil 
establishment. 

For confirmation of this, one has only to 
look at the major headings in today’s per- 
sonnel texts and at the titles of some of the 
items in the Basic Bibliography. This is not 
to say that all personnel systems in the 
United States are in fact operating in these 
coordinated terms; rather, this is clearly 
the trend of recommendation and develop- 
ment. Certainly present training at the col- 
legiate level is now taking this approach. 

Finally, the recent decade has seen the 
beginnings of an effort to tackle the difficult 
but crucial problem of evaluation of the 
total personnel program. Here the federal 
government has made the greatest strides, 
with the 1954 publication of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, entitled Evaluating 
Your Personnel Management, as a pioneer 
effort. 

This has been followed by more special- 
ized departmental publications. Of these, 
the publications of the civilian personnel 
department of the Air Force are especially 
complete. The specialized publications of 
the various departments aimed not only at 
a general common-sense type of evaluation 
but also at systematic development of a 
personnel work-measurement system which, 
in the absence of profit-and-loss statements, 
provides one of the few available vehicles 
for the development of more precise and 
quantifiable measures of performance for 
all elements of personnel management. Lit- 
erature on this basic subject is, however, as 
yet almost nonexistent in other than the 
federal government. 


Major Gaps 
While it is clear from the currently avail- 
able literature that some practitioners and 
students of public personnel management 
are attempting to think, write, and act in 
terms of the individual employee as a whole 
person, a work group as a total group, and 
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a civil service as a total personnel system, it 
is equally clear that this tendency has by no 
means reached its full practical limits. 

There is as yet, for example, no analysis 
of current American public personnel man- 
agement as a total “system,” in the sense 
that that word is being used today in, for 
instance, engineering. More precisely, there 
is no American equivalent of E. N. Glad- 
den’s penetrating and critical analysis of the 
British civil service in his Civil Service or 
Bureaucracy? published in 1956. Our text- 
books get at this sort of critique to a limited 
extent, but they have other purposes to ac- 
complish. 

To put the matter another way, adminis- 
tration as a whole—both public and private 
—is being increasingly thought of as a total 
sequential process, with each segment inter- 
related with other segments and all in turn 
comprising a coordinated whole. As sug- 
gested above, this is the trend of thought in 
American public personnel management, 
but the integration in either literature or 
practice is as yet quite incomplete. This is 
especially true at the state and local levels. 

Similarly, no American has as yet pub- 
lished an article or work carefully relating 
and comparing different types of personnel 
systems—civil versus military, rank-in-the- 
man versus rank-in-the-job, promotion from 
within versus lateral entry, or American 
versus foreign. Indeed, there are now in 
print only two books which attempt any 
serious comparison of public personnel sys- 
tems on an international basis. Both are 
written by Englishmen and neither contains 
any reference to the United States. The most 
complete and thorough, covering the major 
public services of Western Europe, is Brian 
Chapman’s The Profession of Government. 
Perhaps this will provide both an incentive 
and something of a model for some such 
study involving our own theory and practice. 

To be sure, we have quantities of litera- 
ture outlining possible types of tests, various 
systems of performance ratings, and alterna- 
tive forms of incentive systems. In a very 
limited sense these are “comparative.” We 
also have a few references to foreign ex- 
perience in our textbooks, and David and 
Pollock have made an effort to compare 
“alternative senior career service systems” 
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in their Executives for Government. But, on 
the whole, the literature and practice of 
public personnel administration in this coun- 
try can only be described as extremely 
parochial in subject matter and outlook. 
This is most devastatingly apparent when 
we endeavor to export some of our public 
personnel practices. 

We seem often to assume that American 
public personnel management is “the” way 
to do it, when in fact our civil service system 
is unique in the world, not only as a total 
system but also in a number of its major 
components. This would not be so bad if 
we could articulate our system to others— 
not just explain our practices (which we can 
do quite well) but outline the reasons for 
them, their relation to our social and po- 
litical system, and their possible effects on 
an alien society. This most of us cannot do, 
for neither our public personnel training 
and experience nor our literature have pre- 
pared us to do this. 

In most of our education and practice we 
tend to assume a sort of traditional Ameri- 
can pattern of public personnel techniques 
and procedures. In the bulk of our civil 
service literature we are primarily concerned 
with “how,” but only occasionally with 
“why,” and almost never with “whether.” 
While the Basic Bibliography is necessarily 
somewhat biased in favor of materials of 
assistance to the practicing personnel man, 
there is little that could be added to it, 
outside of a very few articles, which might 
counterbalance this emphasis. 


More Missing Links 

Underlying this situation is the extreme 
paucity of significant research relating to 
public personnel management and the civil 
service. This has been pointed out by Cecil 
Goode in his penetrating Personnel Research 
Frontiers and by Sayre and Mosher in their 
recent An Agenda for Research in Public 
Personnel Administration. To be sure there 
are the recent Leonard D. White administra- 
tive histories, large portions of which con- 
cern personnel management, and my own 
history of the U. S. civil service. These help 
to provide perspective. But, outside the 
military, there is little current research of 
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more than a relatively ad hoc and applied 
nature, and not even much of that. 

Despite our present intense interest in ex- 
ecutive development, for example, almost 
the sole evidence we have concerning what 
top-level government executives actually do 
and the nature of the problems and decisions 
they face is contained in Bernstein’s Job of 
the Federal Executive. Useful as it is, this 
volume can hardly be described as research 
of real depth or breadth. Industrial sociology 
is, significantly, labeled “industrial” and has 
passed government by. Political sociology is 
concerned with “bureaucracy,” but seldom 
with public personnel management. Applied 
anthropology is of little more assistance in 
the analysis of governmental problems. 

The result of all this is that the public 
service has been forced to look to research 
by or about industry for most of its innova- 
tive ideas in the past thirty years. The last 
major contribution of the public service to 
personnel management goes back a good 
forty years, when private industry began to 
pick up from government the idea of ex- 
aminations and testing as an aid to selection 
and placement. But even then it was the 
military experience in World War I, rather 
than that of civil government, which pro- 
vided the immediate impetus. 


Literature for Whom? 


The final basic question to be considered 
briefly here concerns the adequacy of the 
available public personnel literature as 
viewed from the standpoint of the various 
clienteles especially dependent upon it. At 
least four major groups come to mind 
quickly: (1) the journeyman personnel 
technician, who is and must be a highly 
competent technical specialist; (2) the per- 
sonnel director and civil service commis- 
sioner, whose range of concern covers the 
entire field of public personnel management 
and verges on general management; (3) the 
line supervisor and administrator at all 
levels, whose interest is almost solely that 
of the generalist; and (4) the academician 
and student in our educational institutions, 
particularly at the collegiate level. 

Of the first category—the personnel tech- 
nician—we can dispose very quickly. In 
terms of available guidance in the form of 








texts, pamphlets, brochures, and the like, 
he has, to put it crudely, never had it so 
good. If one assumes the desirability of our 
traditional American public personnel prac- 
tices, the how-to-do-it literature is at an all- 
time high in terms of almost any standard 
of judgment. 

A quick glance at the Basic Bibliography 
will make this abundantly clear. Those 
familiar with such bibliographies of a dec- 
ade or so ago will find the change even 
more impressive. This kind of literature is 
not only more complete in its coverage of 
topics of interest to the technician, it is 
also much better written and presented than 
ever before. For this general trend the Pub- 
lic Personnel Association itself deserves a 
good deal of credit. 

But the other clienteles do not fare so 
well. Of those remaining, the personnel di- 
rector is best off. His interests most nearly 
coincide with those of the technician. He 
has available the Basic Bibliography and all 
it represents and he is also usually well 
enough trained to be able to utilize the vast 
literature of private personnel management. 
He can translate on his own. 

Even so, he is severely limited in all the 
various respects previously outlined. For 
example, if he is responsible for an ex- 
panded training program, there is little ex- 
cept his own intuition and the experience 
of those around him to suggest “training 
for what” with any precision. If he (or the 
civil service commissioner or the line ad- 
ministrator) wishes seriously to evaluate his 
program on bases other than guesswork, 
there is little he can refer to for guidance. 
And, if he is called on to interpret to others 
—at home or abroad—what he is doing, 
there is almost nothing on the shelf on 
which to draw. 


Going, Going, Gone 

The typical civil service commissioner is 
of course much less well off, in most cases, 
for he does not usually possess the back- 
ground of training and experience which 
will enable him to use much of the present 
literature to advantage. The first major— 
and almost the sole—effort to provide any 
pamphlets (there are no books) especially 
designed for civil service commissioners has 
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been made by the Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation. However, this dates back barely 
over five years, and the publications can 
still be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The line administrator, in both private 
industry and the public service, is almost 
bereft of guidance directly oriented to his 
more generalized requirements. The last 
book prepared especially for the govern- 
ment executive who wished to know more 
about the civil service in order to operate 
more effectively through its personnel sys- 
tem was prepared by Lewis Meriam in 1938 
and has been out of print for more than a 
decade.” There is nothing currently available 
to replace it. 

The nearest equivalent—also unique—is 
a similar volume recently prepared for the 
executive in private industry by James H. 
Taylor of Michigan’s School of Business 
Administration. It is entitled Personnel Ad- 
ministration: Evaluation and Executive Con- 
trol. There is also the Army’s Gl-Manual, 
but it is of little direct assistance to anyone 
outside the military. Apparently the first 
attempt to familiarize new political execu- 
tives with the public personnel system within 
which they must operate has been the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission’s unique pamphlet 
The Federal Career Service—At YOUR 
Service prepared in late 1960. 

For the student and academician inter- 
ested in “training” as opposed, say, to “edu- 
cation”— interested in policies and practices 
rather than why’s and wherefore’s—there is 
considerable assistance available. For such 
purposes the texts are excellent and the 
practical literature plentiful and well writ- 
ten. But there is at least one major gap here. 
There are very few “cases” available for 
either discussion purposes or problem solv- 
ing, and most of these go back to the thirties 
and forties. 

The last published set of Cases of Public 
Personnel Administration was prepared by 
Henry Reining, Jr., in 1949. For more cur- 
rent materials one must turn to a very 
limited selection available through the ef- 
forts of the Inter-University Case Program 
in Public Administration and published by 


*Lewis Meriam, Public Personnel Problems 
from the Standpoint of the Operating Officer 
a D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 
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the University of Alabama Press. Otherwise 
one must turn to casebooks relating to 
private industrial experience, of which there 
are now quite a number. The Society for 
Personnel Administration has prepared an 
excellent little pamphlet on The Case 
Method. But as far as public personnel ad- 
ministration is concerned, this is method 
without as yet much to work on. 

For the student and academician in, for 
instance, the liberal arts, where the emphasis 
is and should be on general principles, on 
the nature of major social institutions (of 
which the civil service is one), on personnel 
as an aspect of a total administrative proc- 
ess, or on the impact of civil service systems 
on government and consequently on the en- 
tire society, there is almost nothing. For the 
graduate student there are, as we have 
noted, few research studies for stimulation 
and guidance. 


Danger of Stagnation 


Perhaps the final test of any body of 
literature is the group of new adherents and 
contributors which it attracts. Industrial 
personnel management, supported by indus- 
trial psychology, industrial sociology, ap- 
plied anthropology, human relations, and 
industrial relations, is engaged in new and 
exciting research and experimentation. This, 
in turn, has produced an immense new body 
of literature. From my own collegiate van- 
tage point, I see student after student at- 
tracted to this literature, interested in its 
methods, excited by its findings, and, finally, 
moved to orient their studies in its direction. 
Eventually such students themselves be- 
come contributors; and so the body of litera- 
ture further expands and develops. 

For all categories of students, there is 
little in print concerning the American civil 
service and American public personnel ad- 
ministration which can be termed either 
exciting or intellectually stimulating in any 
fundamental sort of way. It is no wonder 


that the number of college students, at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels, who are 
seriously interested in public personnel ad- 
ministration as either a profession or as a 
field of study and research has undergone 
a serious decline in the last twenty years. 

The further development of any field of 
study and action must ultimately depend 
upon the stock of new ideas and concepts— 
theoretical and practical—which become 
available. This, in turn, demands a constant 
input of intelligent and dedicated persons. 
The present situation in public personnel 
administration, with respect to both new 
ideas and new adherents, augurs ill for the 
future. 


Conclusion 


In summary, we may say that the state 
of public personnel administration in 1961 
represents a considerable advance over that 
which Sayre perceived in 1948. This is cer- 
tainly true of the literature concerning gov- 
ernmental personnel management—and it is 
probably fair to state that the literature re- 
flects the state of the practice reasonably 
well. 

However, while there is a vastly increas- 
ing body of writing on public personnel 
matters, much of it can only be described as 
“translations.” American public personnel 
administration is at present living largely 
off the stock of new ideas deriving from the 
world of private industry and from aca- 
demicians, researchers, and others associated 
or concerned with it. Civil government and 
public personnel administrators are creating 
little new of their own, nor is anyone else 
doing very much for them. 

Public personnel management and those 
concerned with it must lift their sights higher 
and concern themselves much more with 
fundamental matters, both at home and 
abroad, if there is to be innovation from 
within as well as without. 





A Basic Bibliography in 





Public Personnel Administration 


A general reference source for the personnel prac- 
titioner, the public administrator, the teacher, and 
the student. 








Epitor’s Note: This bibliography was 
assembled by the staff of the Public Person- 
nel Association, with the intention of pro- 
viding a collection of basic literature of use 
to those engaged in, or interested in public 
personnel administration, as well as to teach- 
ers and students. This objective called for 
the bibliography to provide comprehensive 
coverage on a selective basis, rather than to 
cover any of the major fields of personnel 
administration “in depth.” 

The compilers of this list benefited sub- 
stantially from advice received from a num- 
ber of leading individuals in the field, but 
the PPA Secretariat assumes responsibility 
for the final selection of items in the bib- 
liography. The persons who were kind 
enough to give us advice and counsel in 
developing this bibliography were: 


LyNTON K. CALDWELL, Director, Insti- 
tute for Training for Public Service, Depart- 
ment of Government, Indiana University. 


WINSTON W. Croucu, Director, Bureau 
of Governmental Research, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


JOHN F. FISHER, Executive Officer, Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board. 


JoHN D. Foster, Personnel Director, The 
Port of New York Authority. 


J. STANLEY FRAZER, Director of Person- 
nel, Alabama State Personnel Board. 


WILLIAM W. McDouaaLL, Director of 
Personnel, Louisiana Department of State 
Civil Service. 


JAMES M. MITCHELL, Director, Confer- 
ence Program on Public Affairs, The Brook- 
ings Institution. 


O. GLENN STAHL, Director, Programs and 
Standards Bureau, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

PauL P. VAN RIPER, Professor of Admin- 


istration, Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell University. 
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JoHN A. Watts, Director of Civilian 
Personnel, Department of the Air Force. 


Users of the bibliography should bear 
the following points in mind: 

Until January 1, 1957, the Public Person- 
nel Association was known as the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada. Items published prior to that date 
will therefore be listed under the latter 
name, either as author or publisher. 

Although a number of the items listed are 
known to be out of print, they were con- 
sidered sufficiently important to be included 
in this basic bibliography. Most of them 
should be available through personnel agency 
or university libraries. 


@ Personnel Administration—General 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. “Perspective in Public Per- 
sonnel Administration.” Public Personnel 
Review, October, 1956. (Entire issue) 


A collection of essays by outstanding persons 
in the field commemorating the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Civil Service Assembly. 


Dimock, Marshall E., and others. “Person- 
nel.” Pp. 275-343 in their Public Admin- 
istration. (Rev. ed.) New York, Rinehart 
and Co., 1958. 573 pp. 


In this new edition in which Louis W. Koenig 
collaborates, stress is again on the practical side 
of government, leadership, and a dynamic econ- 
omy. The area of the Presidency and govern- 
ment-wide services has been considerably en- 
larged. 


Institute for Training in Municipal Admin- 
istration. “Municipal Personnel Adminis- 
tration.” (6th ed.) Chicago, International 
City Managers’ Association, 1960. 414 
pp. (Municipal Management Series) 


Approaches personnel problems from the 
point of view of those who are responsible for 
developing and administering personnel pro- 
grams. Sets forth basic principles, illustrates 
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these principles in the programs of cities and 
other governments, and provides practical sug- 
gestions for carrying these principles into effect. 
Methods and procedures are also emphasized 
to provide a day-to-day working manual. 


Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration. “Technique of Municipal Admin- 
istration.” (4th ed.) Chicago, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1958. 
441 pp. (Municipal Management Series) 


An analysis of the functions of management, 
an indication of the scope of management in 
municipal administration, and illustrations of 
some of the techniques that have been proved 
to be most useful. A valuable handbook for the 
chief administrator and his principal assistants. 
Contains chapters on personnel administration 
and training. 


Kaplan, H. Eliot. “The Law of Civil Serv- 
ice.” Albany, N. Y., Matthew Bender 
and Co., 1958. 440 pp. 


The basic text on civil service law. Provides 
an authoritative judicial review of personnel ac- 
tions in government with brief exposition of 
the basic practices and procedures in adminis- 
tration of merit system laws. 


Matthews, Lempi. (Ed.) “Tips Worth Tap- 
ping: A Collection of More Than 100 
Suggestions for Improving Personnel 
Practices.” Chicago, Public Personnel 
Association, 1960. 60 pp. (Personnel Re- 
port No. 602) 


Presents over 100 “tips” for handling more 
efficiently, and with greater imagination, all as- 
pects of a personnel program. Ideas presented 
are drawn from actual practice. Designed to 
serve as a workbook, this report is a valuable 
aid to every member of the personnel staff. 


Morstein Marx, Fritz. (Ed.) “Elements of 
Public Administration.” (2nd ed.) Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
572 pp. 

Contents: Part 1—“The Role of Public Ad- 
ministration”; Part 2—“‘Organization and Man- 
agement”; Part 3—‘‘Working Methods”; Part 4 
—“Responsibility and Accountability.” Includes 
section, “Personnel Standards,” by Milton M. 
Mandell. 


“Municipal Personnel Data.” In Municipal 
Year Book. Chicago, International City 
Managers’ Association. 

Section appears regularly in the annual vol- 
umes; covers trends, salaries, statistical data, 
and lists sources of information. 
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National Civil Service League and National 
Municipal League. “A Model State Civil 
Service Law.” New York, The League, 
1953. 32 pp. 


A model law, adaptable to any level of gov- 
ernment, embodying generally accepted princi- 
ples of public personnel administration. 


Nigro, Felix A. (Ed.) “Personnel Adminis- 
tration [Seven Publications].” Pp. 201-311 
in his Public Administration: Readings 
and Documents. New York, Rinehart and 
Co., 1951. 493 pp. 


Includes sections on the function of the ex- 
ecutive and personnel administration, with read- 
ings on classification, recruitment, examinations, 
training, promotion, and employee organizations. 


Nigro, Felix A. “Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration.” New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1959. 499 pp. 


People-oriented rather than process-oriented, 
this book emphasizes the most important prob- 
lems in planning and carrying out a personnel 
program in a typical public agency. Discusses 
in detail various phases of the personnel pro- 
gram such as position classification, compensa- 
tion, recruitment and the career service, selec- 
tion, training, service rating, supervision, and 
morale and discipline as they are practiced in 
various countries of the world. 


Pfiffner, John M., and Presthus, Robert V. 
“Public Administration.” (4th ed.) New 
York, Ronald Press, 1960. 570 pp. 


A standard text in the field of public adminis- 
tration at all levels of government. Discusses 
the traditional technical aspects of administra- 
tion and emphasizes those areas that seem most 
important in understanding the rapid advances 
being made in the field. Also covers decision- 
making, the impact of data processing, and 
the human-relations approach in administrative 
leadership. 


Powell, Norman J. “Personnel Administra- 
tion in Government.” Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. 548 pp. 


Part I gives the background setting of per- 
sonnel administration in government; Part II 
discusses special aspects and problems such as 
patronage, comparison of personnel administra- 
tion in government and industry, ethical con- 
duct, and security and loyalty; Part III develops 
the processes of public personnel administration 
such as classification, pay, recruiting, employee 
relations, etc. Each chapter ends with a sum- 
mary list of conclusions. 





Reining, Henry, Jr. “Cases of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration.” Dubuque, Iowa, 
William C. Brown Co., 1949. 132 pp. 


Presents 62 cases covering all aspects of pub- 
lic personnel administration. 


Shartle, Carroll L. “Occupational Informa- 
tion: Its Development and Application.” 
(3rd ed.) Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1960. 384 pp. 


A standard reference work for vocational 
guidance counselors and personnel technicians. 


Stahl, O. Glenn. “Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration.” (4th ed.) New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 628 pp. 

Completely rewritten edition of the previous 
work by Mosher, Kingsley, and Stahl. Gives 
greater emphasis to principle and philosophy 
and includes three new chapters: “Career Sys- 
tem Patterns,” “Public Service Ethics in a De- 
mocracy,” and “The Horizons of Public Person- 
nel Administration.” 


Torpey, William G. “Public Personnel Man- 
agement.” New York, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1953. 431 pp. 


Presents principles and practices of public 
personnel administration with the aim of syn- 
thesizing the academic and practical approaches. 


U. S. Employment Service. “Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles.” (2nd ed.) Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1949. 2 vols. 


Vol. I: “Definition of Titles.” Vol. II: “Occu- 
pational Classifications.” The standard listing 
of occupations in the United States. 


Veeder, William J. “A Personnel Ordinance 
for Small Council-Manager Cities.” Chi- 
cago, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1952. 18 pp. 
(Personnel Report No. 523) 


A suggested personnel ordinance for small 
council-manager cities which provides a firm 
legal framework on which to build personnel 
policy. 


White, Leonard D. “Introduction to the 
Study of Public Administration.” (4th 
ed.) New York, Macmillan Co., 1955. 
531 pp. 


Complete revision within the general frame- 
work of the previous editions. Section devoted 
to personnel management has been compressed 
in order to make room for two new chapters 
dealing with industrial relations in the public 
service, and with the problem of loyalty and 
security. 
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Special Problems 


American Assembly. “The Federal Govern- 
ment Service: Its Character, Prestige and 
Problems.” New York, The Assembly, 
1954. 189 pp. 


Proceedings of the Sixth American Assembly, 
which was devoted to the problems of the 
Federal Service. Part I: “The Growth of the 
Federal Personnel System.” Part II: “The 
President, the Congress, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment Service.” Part III: “Political Parties, 
Patronage and the Federal Government Serv- 
ice.” Part IV: “Distinguishing Marks of the 
Federal Government Service.” Part V: “Mod- 
ern Personnel Management and the Federal 
Government Service.” 


Appleby, Paul. “Morality and Administra- 
tion in Democratic Government.” Baton 
Rouge, La., Louisiana State University 
Press, 1952. 261 pp. 


Compares standards of administrative moral- 
ity in private and public life, and studies some 
of the sources of trouble in governmental ad- 
ministration. The many factors involved in de- 
cisions between conflicting interests and in con- 
siderations of ethics and loyalty are weighed, 
and the pattern of administrative responsibility 
in a democracy is developed. 


Bernstein, Marver H. “The Job of the Fed- 
eral Executive.” Washington, The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1958. 241 pp. 


An exploratory study of the job of the fed- 
eral executive and of the environment in which 
he works. Considers such questions as the na- 
ture of the executive’s role and job, the differ- 
ences in the functions of political and career 
executives, the special characteristics of the 
environment in which the federal executive 
operates, and the problem of obtaining and de- 
veloping effective executives. 


David, Paul T., and Pollock, Ross. “Execu- 
tives for Government: Central Issues 
of Federal Personnel Administration.” 
Washington, D. C., The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1957. 186 pp. 


Discusses four major issues related to the 
problem of obtaining executives for govern- 
ment: Means of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
competent, qualified and politically loyal ex- 
ecutives for top-level appointee positions; rela- 
tive emphasis which should be given to alter- 
native staffing concepts in filling the higher 
non-political posts; means of providing a more 
effective career service system for the upper 
levels of the federal civil service; and the 
need, if any, for a clear line of demarcation 
between the political and non-political appointee 
positions in the upper levels of the federal 
service. 
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Douglas, Paul H. “Ethics in Government.” 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1952. 114 pp. 


Discusses political moral standards, ethical 
problems of administrators, ethical problems of 
legislators, and suggests further recommenda- 
tions for improvement. 


Eisenstadt, S. N. “Bureaucracy and Bu- 
reaucratization: A Trend Report and 
Bibliography.” Current Sociology, Vol. 
VII, No. 2, 1958. 


Summarizes the aspects of bureaucracy which 
constituted topics for analysis in the sociological 
“classics” and provides a brief survey of the 
major trends in specialized research in the field. 


Ginzberg, Eli, and Anderson, James K. 
“Manpower for Government—A Dec- 
ade’s Forecast.” Chicago, Public Person- 
nel Association, 1958. 33 pp. 


Discusses the major economic, employment, 
and demographic trends in the United States 
and how they will affect the manpower picture 
in the 1960’s. Gives directions for action by 
government to secure adequate and competent 
personnel in the years ahead. 


Goode, Cecil E. “Personnel Research Fron- 
tiers.” Chicago, Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation, 1958. 176 pp. 


Report of a survey on the extent of ongoing 
research activities in the field of personnel and 
an inventory of the facilities and financial re- 
sources going into such research, with special 
reference to their implications for government. 
The author presents his conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. The survey was conducted by 
Mr. Goode for the Public Personnel Association 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


Hieronymus, George H. “Job Design: Meet- 
ing the Manpower Challenge.” Washing- 
ton, D. C., Society for Personnel Admin- 
istration, 1958. 42 pp. (Pamphlet No. 15) 


Points out the compelling reasons for de- 
signing or re-designing jobs so as to make the 
best use of the highest skills, knowledge, and 
ability of employees; describes the means, 
methods, and practices to be applied to such 
job design. 


Meriam, Lewis. “Public Personnel Problems 
from the Standpoint of the Operating 
Officer.” Washington, D. C., The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1938. 440 pp. 


Discusses all aspects of public personnel ad- 
ministration from the standpoint of the operat- 
ing official responsible for getting specific tasks 
done or for rendering specific governmental 


services. Treats the subject simply and real- 
istically, with use of illustrative cases. 


Millett, John D. “Management in the Public 
Service; The Quest for Effective Per- 
formance.” New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1954. 417 pp. 


Presents the common problems of manage- 
ment that face department or agency heads 
from the practical rather than the political or 
theoretical point of view. Includes chapters on 
leadership, communication, and supervision as 
parts of the common problems of work direc- 
tion; and essentials of personnel policy and 
techniques of personnel management as some 
of the common problems of work operation. 


Sayre, Wallace S., and Mosher, Frederick C. 
“An Agenda for Research in Public 
Personnel Administration.” Washington, 
D. C., National Planning Association, 
1959. 64 pp. 


A review of the major types of research 
needed to increase basic knowledge and achieve 
fresh perspective on public personnel adminis- 
tration. 


Society for Personnel Administration. ‘“Pro- 
fessional Standards for Personnel Work.” 
Washington, D. C., The Society, 1956. 
32 pp. 

Covers the professional status of personnel 
work, the characteristics of personnel work, the 
background of persons currently in the person- 
nel field, and desirable preparation for per- 
sonnel work. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School. “Democracy in Federal Admin- 
istration.” 1956 Jump. McKillop Me- 
morial Lectures. 80 pp. (paperbound). 

Discussions of ethics, impact of specialization, 
future status of the U. S. public service. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School. “The Influences of Social, Sci- 
entific, and Economic Trends on Gov- 
ernmental Administration.” 1960 Jump. 
McKillop Lectures. 80 pp. (paperbound). 
Includes treatment of various personnel prob- 


lems—recruitment, classification, personnel uti- 
lization, and effective executive development. 


Wengert, E. S., and others. “Prescription for 
the Public Service.” Chicago, Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 1954. 20 pp. (Personnel Report 
No. 541; out of print) 

Represents a sincere effort on the part of 
three recognized public administrators to ana- 





lyze the complex problems that face the public 
service in the United States and Canada. 


Reports of Special Studies 


Page, Thomas. “State Personnel Reorgani- 
zation in Illinois.” Urbana, University of 
Illinois, Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs, 1961. 165 pp. 


A study of an attempt to adapt an “ideal” 
organization for personnel administration to 
the political and administrative realities of the 
environment in which it has to operate. 


President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management. “Report of the Committee 
with Studies of Administrative Manage- 
ment in the Federal Government.” Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1937. 382 pp. 


The report of the “Brownlow Committee.” 
Contains recommendations on federal person- 
nel management. 


U. S. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
“Personnel and Civil Service; A Report 
to the Congress.” Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., February, 1955. 
101 pp. 


Report to Congress on federal personnel of 
the second “Hoover Commission.” 


U. S. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
“Personnel Management; A Report to 
the Congress.” Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., February, 1949. 59 pp. 


Report to Congress on federal personnel of 
the first “Hoover Commission.” 


U. S. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
“Programs for Strengthening Federal 
Personnel Management; A Report with 
Recommendations.” Task Force Report 
on Federal Personnel [Appendix A], by 
the Personnel Policy Committee. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
January, 1949. 101 pp. 


Report of the Task Force on federal person- 
nel of the first “Hoover Commission.” 


U. S. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
“Report on Personnel and Civil Service.” 
Task Force on Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., February, 1955. 252 pp. 


Report of the Task Force on personnel and 
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civil service of the second “Hoover Commis- 
sion.” 


Historical and Descriptive Material 


Campbell, C. A. “The Civil Service in 
Britain.” London, Pelican, 1955. 383 pp. 
(paperbound). 


A detailed description of the British civil 
service, its development, organization, and basic 
policies. Includes extensive descriptions of per- 
sonnel operations in various ministries. 


Case, Harry L. “The TVA Experience.” 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
176 pp. 


A study of personnel administration in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and of some of its 
possible implications for the public service in 
general. 


Chapman, Brian. “The Profession of Gov- 
ernment.” New York, Macmillan, 1959. 
352 pp. 


A comparative study of the public service in 
European governments. Describes how the com- 
mon personnel functions are handled in the 
various countries covered, and provides histori- 
cal background to the development of the pub- 
lic service as a whole and of each of its prin- 
cipal phases. 


Gladden, E. N. “Civil Service or Bureauc- 
racy?” London, Staples Press, Ltd., 1956. 
224 pp. 


A description of the British Civil Service as 
a developing institution, with special reference 
to its problems as a working body, and a criti- 
cal examination of the present situation. Sug- 
gests lines for future development. 


Lindsay, David R. “What’s Ahead for Civil 
Service?” New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, 1957. 28 pp. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 258) 


A brief description of the principal features 
of the federal civil service system together with 
a history of its development. Personnel admin- 
istration at other levels of government is also 
treated briefly. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. “The Fed- 
eral Career Service—At YOUR Service.” 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1961. Unpaged. 


An introduction to the federal civil service 
for the newly appointed federal executive. Dis- 
cusses the size of government, the concept of 
the career service, characteristics of the career 
staff, the excepted service, and other important 
features of the federal personnel system of spe- 
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cial interest to executives coming to the federal 
service for the first time. 


Van Riper, Paul. “History of the United 
States Civil Service.” Evanston, IIl., Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1958. 588 pp. 


A study of the United States Civil Service in 
its development from 1789 to the present. Out- 
lines the general nature and effects of the social 
interaction which has produced a public service 
suited to U. S. institutions, brings to light some 
relatively neglected aspects of the growth of 
our expanding administrative mechanism, and 
suggests an approach to the development of a 
theory of administrative organization appro- 
priate to a democratic, pluralistic state. 


Industrial Personnel Management 


Jucius, Michael J. “Personnel Manage- 
ment.” (4th ed.) Homewood, Ill., Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 763 pp. 


A standard text on industrial personnel man- 
agement. 


Pigors, Paul, and Myers, Charles A. ‘“Per- 
sonnel Administration: A Point of View 
and a Method.” (3rd ed.) New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. 711 pp. 


The third edition of a standard text on the 
personnel function in industry. Presents case 
studies. 


Scott, Walter Dill, Clothier, Robert C., and 
Spriegel, William R. “Personnel Manage- 
ment: Principles, Practices and Point of 
View.” (6th ed.) New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1961. 623 pp. 


The latest edition of a long-standard work on 
industrial personnel management. Contains new 
material on human relations and a survey of 
personnel practices in private industry. 


Taylor, James H. “Personnel Administra- 
tion: Evaluation and Executive Control.” 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1959. 326 pp. 


Written from the perspective of the private 
business organization, this book contains much 
that is pertinent to public personnel administra- 
tion as viewed by the high-level agency execu- 
tive. Personnel administration is treated as an 
integral phase of the management process. 


Yoder, Dale. “Personnel Principles and Pol- 
icies.” Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. 599 pp. 

A general non-technical introduction to the 
principles of personnel management and indus- 
trial relations. 


Yoder, Dale; Heneman, H. G., Jr., Turn- 
bull, John G., and Stone, C. Harold. 
“Handbook of Personnel Management 
and Labor Relations.” New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1958. Variously 
paged. 

A handbook and source book of tested prac- 
tices in personnel management stressing the 
“how to do it.” Subject matter covers every 
major function in the personnel management 
field in industry. 


@ Personnel Agency Management 


American Management Association. “Justi- 
fying the Personnel Program: Costs— 
Budgets—Evaluation.” New York, 1954. 
51 pp. (Personnel Series No. 160) 


Contents: “How the Personnel Program Pays 
Off,” by Walter H. Powell; “Evaluating and 
Reporting Personnel Functions,” by Seward H. 
French, Jr.; “Controlling and Measuring Per- 
sonnel Costs,” by E. W. Dwyer; “How To Pre- 
sent the Personnel Budget,” by Howard M. 
Dirks. , 


Crouch, Winston W. “The Responsibilities 
of a Civil Service Commissioner.” Chi- 
cago, Public Personnel Association, 1959. 
14 pp. (Personnel Briefs No. 19) 


Discusses the extent and variety of responsi- 
bilities of a civil service commissioner, and 
concludes that they are basically: to provide 
policy leadership; to oversee the work of the 
technical staff; to develop and maintain under- 
standing of and acceptance of those principles 
by the governing body and by the community; 
to ensure that equal opportunity and fair play 
govern the operation of personnel practices. 


Crouch, Winston W., and Jamison, Judith N. 
“Hearings and Appeals: A Guide for 
Civil Service Commissioners.” Chicago, 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, 1953. 24 pp. (Per- 
sonnel Report No. 535) 


Non-technical, non-legalistic statement on 
various types of hearings found useful in civil 
service and personnel board practice. 


Crouch, Winston W., and Jamison, Judith N. 
“The Work of Civil Service Commis- 
sions.” Chicago, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1955. 
46 pp. (Personnel Report No. 553) 


Survey of 230 commission and board-type 
agencies with over 800 commissioners reveals 
composition, selection methods, duties and com- 
pensation for members. Tells something of the 
organization of civil service commission meet- 





ings, how they are conducted and the type of 
function they perform. Gives some pointers on 
handling the major functions which a central 
personnel agency usually performs. 


Lang, Theodore H. “Public Personnel Coun- 
cils: Their Organization, Composition, 
Functions, and Operations.” Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association, 1958. 30 
pp. (Personnel Report No. 583) 


Outlines problems involved in setting up per- 
sonnel councils and discusses the function they 
serve in personnel administration. Includes ap- 
pendix on public personnel councils in the 
United States. 


Luck, T. J. “Personnel Audit and Appraisal.” 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1955. 317 pp. 


Deals primarily with personnel program eval- 
uation in the large business organization in at 
least two ways: (1) the audit and appraisal 
process as developed in this book is in large 
part applicable to, and, to varying degrees, is 
in use in the field of public administration; and 
(2) the concepts and criteria on which audit 
and appraisal may be based are well stated and 
quite relevant to the assessment of an agency 
personnel system. 


Page, Thomas. (Ed.) “The Public Personnel 
Agency and the Chief Executive—A 
Symposium.” Chicago, Public Personnel 
Association, 1960. 40 pp. (Personnel 
Report No. 601) 


A distinguished group of contributors from 
the fields of public personnel administration, 
political science, and public employee organiza- 
tions present their views on how to best or- 
ganize the personnel function at all levels of 
government. 


Pfiffner, John M., and others. “What Every 
Civil Service Commissioner Needs To 
Know.” Chicago, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1956. 
18 pp. (Personnel Report No. 562) 


Contents: “The Functions and Duties of a 
Civil Service Commission,” by John M. Pfiff- 
ner; “What I Have Learned as a Civil Service 
Commissioner,” by James V. Bellanca; and 
“How To Get Commission-Staff Teamwork,” 
by Charles W. Terry. 


Public Personnel Association. “Public Re- 
lations of Public Personnel Agencies.” 
Chicago, The Association, 1946. 259 pp. 


A basic text, dealing with an area of in- 
creasing concern to public personnel agencies. 
Published as one of PPA’s widely known “Pol- 
icies and Practices” series. 
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Ruhl, Eleanor S. “Public Relations for Gov- 
ernment Employees: An Action Pro- 
gram.” Chicago, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1952. 
32 pp. (Personnel Report No. 524; out 
of print) 

Basic assumption is that public relations in- 
volves everyone in an organization, not just 
a public relations officer or personnel depart- 
ment. Indicates some of the elements of public 
relations and outlines a few public-relations 
techniques. 


Stover, Robert D. “Use of Personnel Con- 
sultants.” Chicago, Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada, 
1955. 6 pp. (Personnel Briefs No. 15; out 
of print) 

Discusses use of personnel consultants and 
gives suggestions for selecting and hiring them. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. “An Ap- 
proach to Work Measurement of Per- 
sonnel Activities.” Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 23 pp. 
Presents a workable system for applying 

work measurement to personnel programs and 

operations. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. “Evaluating 
Your Personnel Management.” Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 
88 pp. (Personnel Management Series 
No. 6) 

Presents principles and techniques by which 
an agency can evaluate its personnel program. 
Poses questions as to agency activity in various 
segments of personnel program and suggests 
methods and sources for securing information 
that will answer these questions. 


U. S. Department of the Air Force. “Civilian 
Personnel: Guide to Evaluation of Civil- 
ian Personnel Management Activities in 
the Air Force.” Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 134 pp. (Air 
Force Manual 40-5) 

A checklist for the evaluation of air force 
facility personnel programs. Provides a fairly 
complete listing of personnel program functions 
and program elements. 


@ Classification and Pay 


Baruch, Ismar. “Cost-of-Living Pay Adjust- 
ment Plans.” Chicago, Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada, 
1953. 6 pp. (Personnel Briefs No. 4; out 
of print) 

Explains how cost-of-living pay adjustment 
plans work, their advantages and disadvantages. 
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Baruch, Ismar. ‘“Position-Classification in 
the Public Service.” (See entry under 
Civil Service Assembly, below.) 


Brennan, Charles W. “Wage Administra- 
tion; Plans, Practices, and Principles.” 
Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1959. 439 pp. 


Textbook explaining such instruments of 
wage administration as job analysis, job evalua- 
tion, wage incentives, and personnel rating, and 
providing a vocabulary of its terms. 


Byers, Kenneth M., Montilla, Robert, and 
Williams, Elmer V. “Elements of Posi- 
tion Classification in Local Government.” 
Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1955. 49 pp. 
(Personnel Report No. 554) 


Pamphlet which discusses all phases of po- 
sition classification from a practical viewpoint. 
Prepared for use of untrained personnel in 
small public jurisdictions who want to apply the 
elements of position classification for their 
particular purposes. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. “Position-Classification in 
the Public Service; A Report Submitted 
to the Civil Service Assembly by the 
Committee on Position-Classification and 
Pay Plans in the Public Service.” Chi- 
cago, The Assembly, 1941. 404 pp. (Out 
of print) 

This publication is a basic text for anyone. 
interested in position-classification in public jur- 
isdictions. It is out of print, but should be 
available in public libraries and research insti- 
tutions. 


International Labour Office. “Job Evalua- 
tion.” Washington, D. C., The Office, 
1960. 146 pp. (Studies and Reports, New 
Series No. 56) 


Describes the various systems of job evalua- 
tions used, gives examples and information on 
actual experience with job evaluation schemes, 
and discusses some of the problems and criti- 
cisms that have arisen in connection with the 
use of job evaluation. 


Krause, Robert D. “The Pros and Cons of 
Longevity Pay Plans.” Chicago, Public 
Personnel Association, 1959. 41 pp. 
(Personnel Report No. 591) 


Defines longevity pay, discusses the principles 
involved, analyzes the advantages and disad- 
vantages in relation to the basic pay plan, out- 
lines steps in adopting a longevity pay plan, 
and discusses alternatives. 


Ocheltree, Keith. “How to Prepare a Sound 
Pay Plan.” Chicago, Public Personnel 
Association, 1957. 41 pp. (Personnel Re- 
port No. 572) 


Discusses the basic considerations involved 
with this fundamental aspect of any public 
personnel program. Provides step-by-step in- 
structions for setting up, adopting, and main- 
taining an equitable and workable pay policy. 


Public Personnel Association. “Pay Rates in 
the Public Service.” Chicago, semi-an- 
nually. (Available to PPA members 
only) 

A series of semi-annual surveys of common 
job classes in a selected group of governmental 
jurisdictions in the United States and Canada. 


Society for Personnel Administration. “Po- 
sition Evaluation Techniques; A Discus- 
sion and Appraisal.” Washington, D. C., 
The Society, 1956. 28 pp. (Pamphlet 
No. 10) 


Examines position evaluation systems and 
techniques with emphasis on distinguishing 
levels and gradations of positions. Presents 
criteria for appraising evaluation techniques 
and then describes and analyzes particular 
evaluation systems and techniques and applies 
these criteria. 


U. S. Department of the Air Force. “Plan- 
ning, Conducting, and Completing Clas- 
sification Surveys.” Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 13 pp. 
(Program Supplement No. 13, AFM 
40-1) 

Underlines vital facts which the classifier 
should consider in drawing a realistic survey 
schedule and follows with a step-by-step outline 
explaining how to complete an actual survey. 


U. S. General Services Administration, Of- 
fice of Management, Personnel Division. 
“Guide for Wage Surveys.” Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 17 
pp. (Special Guide No. 1) 

Step-by-step guide with pointers on how to 
proceed in collecting wage survey information. 


@ Recruitment and Selection 


Adkins, Dorothy C. “Construction and 
Analysis of Achievement Tests.” Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 292 pp. 


Presents basic concepts and methods in the 
development and analysis of achievement tests. 
Covers test planning, test construction, basic 
statistical tools, and analysis of test results. 





Bingham, Walter Van Dyke, and Moore, 
Bruce V. “How to Interview.” (4th ed. 
rev.) New York, Harper, 1959. 277 pp. 


Particularly brings out the developments 
in self-concept, personality and information 
theory, and psychodynamic and psychoanalytic 
concepts. 


Brown, Ralph S., Jr. “Loyalty and Security; 
Employment Tests in the United States.” 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1958. 524 pp. (Yale Law School 
Studies No. 3) 


A survey and synthesis of loyalty and secu- 
rity measures with suggestions for correcting 
and eliminating apparent excesses. Concentrates 
on these matters as they pertain to employment 
tests. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. “Placement and Probation 
in the Public Service.” Chicago, The 
Assembly, 1946. 201 pp. 


A basic text, essential to any well-rounded 
professional library on public personnel admin- 
istration. Published as one of PPA’s widely 
known “Policies and Practices” series. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. “Recruiting Applicants for 
the Public Service.” Chicago, The As- 
sembly, 1942. 200 pp. 


The report of the Civil Service Assembly on 
recruiting applicants for the public service, is- 
sued as part of the “Policies and Practices” 
series. The standard source in this aspect of 
public personnel administration. 


Coppock, Robert W., and Coppock, Barbara 
Brattin. “How to Recruit and Select 
Policemen and Firemen.” Chicago, Pub- 
lic Personnel Association, 1958. 65 pp. 
(Personnel Report No. 581) 


A working manual for the fire chief, police 
chief, city manager, civil service commissioner, 
and personnel director. Tells, step-by-step, how 
to plan and execute a recruitment and testing 
program to obtain competent men for fire and 
police work. Contains 15 exhibits of recruit- 
ment and publicity material, plus application 
and interview forms that can be adapted to fit 
local needs. 


Corson, John J. “Executives for the Federal 
Service; A Program for Action in Time 
of Crisis.” New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 91 pp. 

Pinpoints the critical nature of the lack of 


an adequate career system for top-ranking 
civilian executives. Tells what numbers and 
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types of executives are needed, how they are 
recruited, and problems involved in retaining 
and utilizing them. 


Cronbach, Lee J. “Essentials of Psycho- 
logical Testing.” (2nd ed.) New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 650 pp. 
Describes the major types of psychological 

tests and their uses. Gives considerable atten- 

tion to standardized tests. 


Dooher, M. Joseph, and Marting, Elizabeth. 
(Eds.) “Selection of Management Per- 
sonnel.” New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1957. 2 Vols. 

A handbook of management selection. Also 
touches upon management recruitment and 
training as they are related to the selection 
process. 


Hagerty, Philip E. “The Placement Inter- 
view.” Chicago, Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation, 1957. 8 pp. (Personnel Briefs 
No. 18) 


Pamphlet designed to help line supervisors 
and personnel administrators conduct better 
hiring interviews. Discusses objectives and 
techniques of interviewing, and explains how 
to reject applicants. 


McCann, Forbes E., and others. “Physical 
Condition Tests in the Selection of Pub- 
lic Employees.” Chicago, Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1958. 55 pp. (Per- 
sonnel Report No. 582) 

Provides guidelines in selecting and conduct- 
ing tests to measure physical ability, stamina, 
and coordination. Gives complete instructions 
for giving 12 tests and tables for three differ- 
ent scoring methods. Particularly useful to 
agencies with small personnel staffs. 


Marvick, D. (Ed.) “Political Decision Mak- 
ers: Recruitment and Performance.” 
Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 


Discusses recruitment, socialization, and pro- 
fessionalization of top level officials. 


Pfiffner, John M., and others. “Selecting 
Supervisors for the Public Service.” Chi- 
cago, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1955. 25 pp. 
(Personnel Report No. 551) 

Contents: “New Concepts in Supervision,” 
by John M. Pfiffner; “Use of Written Tests in 
Selecting Supervisors,” by Joseph W. Haw- 
thorne; “Use of Group Interview in Selecting 
Supervisors,” by Harold Fields. 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


Pollock, Ross. “Guides for Rating Training 
and Experience.” Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1955. 
5 pp. 

Lists 26 rating guides which can be used to 
rate training and experience records. 


Society for Personnel Administration. “A 
Guide to College Recruitment.” Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Society, 1956. 15 pp. 
(Pamphlet No. 12) 


Points out that a positive, aggressive, and 
continuing recruitment program is necessary 
to attract and retain college graduates. Outlines 
a program which is designed to attract high- 
caliber college talent in administrative, scien- 
tific, technical, and professional areas. 


Taylor, Vernon R. “Guide for Setting Pass- 
ing Points.” Chicago, Public Personnel 
Association, 1959. 15 pp. (Personnel 
Briefs No. 20) 


Presents guides to the setting of passing 
points in written examinations when a flexible 
passing point system is used. Intended largely 
as a training aid. Includes a checklist which 
summarizes information needed and factors to 
be considered in setting passing points. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. “Improving 
Employment Reference Checks; Guides 
for the Construction and Use of Mail 
Reference Questionnaires (Vouchers) To 
Obtain Employment Information on Job 
Applicants,” by Eva Stunkel, Sara M. 
Heitman, and Isabel S. Davidoff. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1955. 85 pp. (Personnel Methods Series 
No. 1) 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. “Rating 
Training and Experience of Job Appli- 
cants.” Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 55 pp. (A Test De- 
velopment Program) 


Draft of a report exploring the theory under- 
lying the process of rating training and experi- 
ence in civil service examinations. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. “Recruiting 
Scientists and Engineers for the United 
States Civil Service.” Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 46 pp. 


Report of proceedings of a Conference on 
Scientific Manpower, Washington, D. C., April 
28-29, 1959. Partial contents: “Enhancing the 
Competitive Position of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Acquisition and Retention of Scien- 
tific Talent,” by Dr. Ralph D. Bennett; “Im- 
proving the Government’s Scientific Service,” 
by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr.; “Selecting for 
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Quality” (panel discussion); “Creativity and 
Technological Process,” by Dr. C. Guy Suits; 
“Identifying Research Potential Through the 
Examining Process,” by Dr. John G. Darley. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. “The Su- 
pervisor’s Role in Selective Placement of 
the Physically Handicapped.” Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 
6 pp. 

Outlines development of the program to em- 
ploy physically handicapped in the federal 
government, and tells what the supervisor, 
specifically, can do to support the program. 


U. S. Department of the Air Force. “Effec- 
tive College Recruiting.” Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 27 
pp. (Program Supplement No. 24) 


Offers guides for use in planning college re- 
cruitment activities. Tells, step-by-step how to 
plan and organize a recruiting program and 
how to apply and evaluate the results. Includes 
samples of procedures and forms developed by 
Air Research and Development Command. 


U. S. Department of the Air Force. “Help 
Meet Labor Market Shortages in Profes- 
sional Skills.” Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 16 pp. (Air 
Force Pamphlet No. 40-15-4) 


Suggestions as to how Air Force installations 
can aid in attracting recruits into those fields 
in which personnel shortages are acute: en- 
gineering, science, and technology. 


U. S. Department of the Army. “Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped.” 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1957. 12 pp. (Civilian Personnel 
Pamphlet No. 54) 


Presents suggestions and techniques for de- 
velopment and maintenance of an active pro- 
gram to employ the physically handicapped. 


Wood, Dorothy Adkins. “Test Construc- 
tion: Development and Interpretation of 
Achievement Tests.” Columbus, Ohio, 
Charles F. Merrill Books, Inc., 1960. 
134 pp. 


A simple and understandable approach to 
the basic principles of test preparation and in- 
terpretation. Discusses individual differences 
and the use of tests as predictors and as teach- 
ing aids. The principles of psychological meas- 
urements, the relative usefulness of various 
common types of objective test items, and the 
planning, construction, and analysis of tests 
are also covered. 





@ Training, Supervision, and 
Employee Development 


Adams, Robert W. “The Complete Em- 
ployee; A Handbook for Personnel Ap- 
praisal.” Chicago, Public Administration 
Service, 1959. 68 pp. 

Presents four aspects of an individual to be 
described to give a complete picture: mental 
capacity; work habits and attitudes; stability; 
and “get-along-ability.” Includes a list of two 
thousand words grouped in these four catego- 
ries for ease in evaluating an employee. 


Batson, Robert J. “Employee Evaluation: A 
Review of Current Methods and a Sug- 
gested New Approach.” Chicago, Public 
Personnel Association, 1957. 39 pp. 
(Personnel Report No. 571) 

Traces history of performance rating, gives 
present development and limitations of this 
technique, and suggests a new approach to 
employee evaluation. 


Brunton, Robert L. “A Manual for Mu- 
nicipal In-Service Training; Purpose, 
Method, Procedures.” Chicago, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1960. 
40 pp. 

Discusses the importance of training, the 
problems of organizing a training program, 
methods which may be used in formal in-serv- 
ice training, the conference method of instruc- 
tion and its variations, how to evaluate training, 
and how to make training more effective. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. Committee on Employee 
Training in the Public Service. “Em- 
ployee Training in the Public Service.” 
Chicago, The Assembly, 1941. 172 pp. 
(Out of print) 

Comprehensive survey of the subject. In- 
cludes the management of training activities, 
techniques of training, training materials, the 
training department, and evaluation of training. 


DePhillips, Frank A., Berliner, William M., 
and Cribbin, James J. “Management of 
Training Programs.” Homewood, IIl., 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 469 pp. 

A presentation of training methods and tech- 
niques emphasizing the concept of training as 
an integral phase of the managerial process. 


Heyel, Carl. “Appraising Executive Per- 
formance.” New York, American Man- 
agement Association, 1958. 189 pp. 


Offers an organized approach to appraisal of 
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executive performance which utilizes principles 
and guidelines distilled from a variety of ex- 
periences. Emphasizes that a formal appraisal 
once a year, followed by an appraisal inter- 
view, is not enough; it needs to be a continu- 
ing process. 


Jurgensen, Clifford E., Lopez, Felix M., 
Jr., and Richards, Kenneth E. “Employee 
Performance Appraisal Re-examined.” 
Chicago, Public Personnel Association, 
1961. 29 pp. (Personnel Report No. 613) 


Without minimizing the complexities and 
hazards, the authors sound an optimistic note 
for the feasibility of developing sound, accu- 
rate techniques of rating and evaluating em- 
ployee performance. They speak from long- 
term experience in working with this problem 
in both industry and public service and show a 
keen awareness of the pitfalls as well as the 
possibilities involved in this difficult aspect of 
personnel relations. 


McLean, Joseph E. (Ed.) “The Public Serv- 
ice and University Education.” Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1949, 246 pp. 


Fundamental problems of the relationship 
between higher education and the public service 
in a free society, including the basic personnel 
needs of government in the domestic and in- 
ternational area, the experience of the British 
civil service, and the capacity of American 
universities to meet these needs. 


Maier, Norman R. F. “The Appraisal Inter- 
view; Objectives, Methods, and Skills.” 
New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 
246 pp. 


Describes and illustrates three appraisal inter- 
view methods: tell and sell; tell and listen; 
problem solving. Explains each method in 
terms of objectives, skills required, and moti- 
vational problems involved, and then tests the 
three methods with case material. 


Randall, Raymond L. (Ed.) “Executive De- 
velopment in Action: Patterns and Tech- 
niques.” Washington, D. C., Society for 
Personnel Administration, 1955. 31 pp. 
(Pamphlet No. 9) 


Based upon the proceedings of the First and 
Second Annual Institute for Executive Devel- 
opment, 1953-1954, “this document attempts 
to capture in topical outline form the main 
trends of thought at these sessions without 
identifying contributors.” 
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Sherwood, Frank P., and Best, Wallace H. 
“Supervisory Methods in Municipal Ad- 
ministration.” Chicago, International City 
Managers’ Association, Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration, 


1958. 302 pp. (Municipal Management. 


Series) 


Aims to help the supervisor analyze his du- 
ties and acquire effective techniques and in- 
sight into the human relations aspect of his 
job. 


Society for Personnel Administration. “The 
Case Method: A Technique of Manage- 
ment Development.” Washington, D. C., 
The Society, 1957. 32 pp. (Pamphlet 
No. 14) 


Proceedings of a work shop on the case- 
study method. Discusses the philosophy and 
objectives of the case method, case qualities 
and case construction, climate and participa- 
tion, and the question of whether the case 
method can change people. Contains a selected 
bibliography. 


Sweeney, Stephen B., and Davy, Thomas J. 
(Eds.) “Education for Administrative 
Careers in Government Service.” Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1958. 366 pp. 


Presents results of a research-conference pro- 
gram conducted during 1956-1957 to determine 
what is the best education and training for 
those who wish careers in local and state gov- 
ernment. Partial contents: Part 1—‘Education 
for Administrative Policy-making Careers”; 
Part 2—“The Position and Role of the Ad- 
ministrative Policy-making Officer.” 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. “Selecting 
Supervisors.” Prepared by Milton Man- 
dell and Sally Greenberg. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 


26 pp. 

Lists and discusses qualities desirable in can- 
didates considered for promotion to supervi- 
sory positions, and essential elements of a su- 
pervisory selection program. Includes sample 
voucher forms for first level and higher su- 
pervisory positions. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. Program 
Planning Division. “How to Start an Ex- 
ecutive Development Program; An Out- 
line.” Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1956. 25 pp. 


Explains what executive development is and 
outlines a summary of action steps for setting 
up such programs. Also discusses in some de- 
tail specific items which should be developed 
to support the action program. 
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U. S. Department of the Army. “Getting 
Ready To Train Employees.” Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 
17 pp. (Civilian Personnel Pamphlet 
No. 41-B-53) 

Covers the plarining a supervisor must do 
and the actions he should take to prepare for 
organized job training where more formal 
and intensive instruction is necessary. 


U. S. Department of the Army. “Training 
Needs and How To Find Them.” Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1953. 17 pp. (Civilian Personnel Pam- 
phlet No. 41-B-51) 


Points out the need for job training and sug- 
gests sources and methods through which spe- 
cific needs can be located and defined. 


@ Morale and Discipline 


American Management Association. ‘“Lead- 
ership on the Job.” New York, The 
Association, 1957. 303 pp. 


Intended primarily for supervisors, this sym- 
posium presents the thinking of 23 leaders in 
the field, covering such subjects as communica- 
tions, employee development, employee atti- 
tudes, absenteeism, union-management relations, 
and community relations, with heavy emphasis 
on human-relations techniques. 


Batson, Robert J. “Employee Suggestion 
Systems.” Chicago, Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the United States and Canada, 
1953. 7 pp. (Personnel Briefs No. 1) 


Summarizes some of the problems which 
must be solved to get a suggestion system in 
motion. 


Beal, George; Bohlen, Joseph, and Randen- 
baugh, Neil. “Leadership and Dynamic 
Group Action.” Ames, Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 250 pp. 

Applications of psychological principles to 
leadership of group activities. Practical empha- 
sis on manipulation of groups. 


Berlo, David K. “The Process of Com- 
munication: An Introduction to Theory 
and Practice.” New York, Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1960. 318 pp. 


A contemporary and basic theoretic work. 
Davis, Keith. “Human Relations in Busi- 


ness.” New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957. 557 pp. 


A textbook covering all phases of human 
relations at the work-place. Includes cases. 





Davis, Keith, and Scott, William G. “Read- 
ings in Human Relations.” New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 473 pp. 


A book of readings on human relations em- 
phasizing recent developments, and drawn 
from various disciplines including sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, scientific management, 
and labor economics. Stresses philosophy, con- 
cepts, and principles rather than techniques. 


Hegarty, Edward J. “How To Build Job 
Enthusiasm.” New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1960. 257 pp. 


Gives the manager specific ways that he can 
help his subordinates to show an interest in 
their jobs, improve their day-to-day perform- 
ance, and prepare themselves for advancement 
to better jobs. 


Herzberg, Frederick. “The Motivation to 
Work.” (2nd ed.) New York, John Wiley 
and Sons, 1959. 157 pp. 


The findings of a study conducted to deter- 
mine what people think about their jobs, and 
how these thoughts affect their lives. 


Kennedy, John R., Williams, Douglas, and 
Katzell, Raymond A. “Understanding 
the Employee as an Individual.” Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association, 1961. 19 
pp. (Personnel Report No. 614) 


Each author provides insight into particular 
aspects of employee behavior. One focuses on 
the problem employee and deals with such 
specifics as absenteeism, alcoholism, uncooper- 
ativeness, and the physically and mentally hand- 
icapped. The second tells of some of the con- 
tributions made by the behavioral sciences to 
an understanding of employees; and the third 
discusses the why, who, how, and where of 
the use of employee attitude surveys. 


Maier, Norman R. F. “Principles of Human 
Relations.” New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1952. 474 pp. 


Discusses methods of overcoming communi- 
cation barriers, preventing misunderstandings 
and developing the constructive side of man’s 
nature. Also includes a discussion of problems 
of human relations, new techniques and ap- 
proaches to them, and the problems involved 
in training persons to practice effective tech- 
niques. 


Merrifield, Charles W. (Ed.) “Leadership in 
Voluntary Enterprise.” New York, Oce- 
ana Publications, 1961. 232 pp. 

Simple and useful discussions of social en- 
vironments of organizations, of character and 
requirements of effective leadership, individual- 
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organizational relations, and character of “dem- 
ocratic organization.” 


Miller, George A., Galanter, Eugene, and 
Pribam, Karl A. “Plans and the Structure 
of Behavior.” New York, Henry Holt, 
1960. 226 pp. 


An intriguing and basic examination of 
“what a human mechanism can be and do.” Es- 
sentially a psychological study, the book has 
a provocative relevance to the person who 
would examine psychological behavior in ad- 
ministrative organization and factors which 
condition the effective use of personnel. 


Petrulto, L., and Bass, B. M. (Eds.) “Leader- 
ship and Interpersonal Behavior.” New 
York, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961. 
382 pp. 


Combines a basic theory with a variety of 
organizational applications directly relevant to 
management and personnel administration— 
leadership and personnel motivation—with em- 
phasis upon both small groups and large or- 
ganizations. 


Redfield, Charles E. “Communication in 
Management; A Guide to Administrative 
Communication.” Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. 290 pp. 


Covers in an orderly and systematic way the 
fundamentals of communication for the execu- 
tive. Part Two deals specifically with downward 
and outward communications including order- 
giving, oral or written instructions, manuals, 
and employee handbooks. 


Schutte, William M., and Sternberg, E. W. 
“Communication in Business and Indus- 
try.” New York, Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1960. 410 pp. 


Systematic examination of many aspects of 
communications in bureaucratic organization, 
with much that is relevant to personnel utiliza- 
tion and management. 


Selznick, Philip. “Leadership in Adminis- 
tration.” Evanston, IIl., Rowe, Peterson 
and Co., 1957. 162 pp. 


A study of leadership in administrative or- 
ganizations from the sociological point of view. 


Society for Personnel Administration. “Ways 
to Speed Up Removal of Unsatisfactory 
Employees.” Washington, D. C., The 
Society, 1954. 22 pp. (Pamphlet No. 6) 


Suggestions for simplifying the removal-for- 
cause process in the federal civil service. Dis- 
cusses present removal problems and_ their 
solutions and also presents a model policy and 
procedure for removals. 
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Tannenbaum, R., Weschler, I., and Mas- 
sarik, F. “Leadership and Organization.” 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1961. 480 pp. 


A behavioral approach to the subject, with 
stress upon the application of concepts and 
theories ‘of effective personnel utilization. 


Tiffin, Joseph, and McCormick, Ernest J. 
“Industrial Psychology.” Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. 584 pp. 


Discusses the applications of industrial psy- 
chology to the traditional personnel functions, 
as well as to the area concerned with the 
adaptation of work to the capacities and limi- 
tations of human beings or “human engineer- 
ing.” 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. ‘“Recog- 
nizing Employees Through Incentive 
Awards; A Guide for Federal Super- 
visors and Executives.” Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 14 
pp. (Personnel Management Series No. 
5) 

Principal satisfactions which people derive 
from working are discussed and the importance 
of employee organization is stressed. Comments 
on factors which make an incentive awards 
program work and points out pitfalls to avoid 
in initiating such a program. Describes finan- 
cial and non-financial incentives available in 
federal service. 


U. S. Department of the Air Force. “Im- 
proving Management Through Employee 
Attitude Surveys.” Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 92 pp. 
(Program Supplement No. 17) 


Step-by-step outline for conducting an atti- 
tude survey, including sample survey question- 
naire and tables and charts for data analysis. 


e@ Employee Benefits and Services 


Fay, Lew, and Peterson, Gordon W. “Med- 
ical Examinations for Public Employees 
[City and County of San Diego, Calif.].” 
Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1954. 49 pp. 
(Personnel Report No. 545; out of print) 


Sets up some useful criteria for a public 
agency to follow in deciding whether to de- 
velop a medical examining program and what 
types might be considered. Appendices include 
program, standards, and forms which are used 
by City and County of San Diego. 


Gregg, Davis W. “Group Life Insurance.” 
(Rev. ed.) Homewood, Ill., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1957. 262 pp. 


Analysis of concepts, contracts, costs and 
company practices. 


Heisel, W. D. “Developing a Safety Program 
for City Employees.” Chicago, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, 1954. 5 pp. (Personnel 
Briefs No. 14) 


Summarizes elements which should be in- 
corporated into safety programs for municipal 
employees and explains how to implement such 
programs. Indicates results of some existing 
programs. 


Ocheltree, Keith. “Reducing Sick Leave 
Abuse.” Chicago, Public Personnel As- 
sociation, 1959. 36 pp. (Personnel Re- 
port No. 592) 


Summarizes some of the principal approaches 
used by personnel administrators to control 
sick leave abuses. Points out advantages and 
disadvantages of each method of control and 
also considers “relationship of absenteeism to 
the over-all personnel program and to em- 
ployee morale.” 


Pittsburgh University. Institute of Local 
Government. “A Model Employee-Bene- 
fit Ordinance.” Pittsburgh, The Institute, 
1953. 6 pp. 


Contains suggested provisions for leaves, 
overtime, holidays, group insurance, and sim- 
ilar benefits. 


Simonds, Rollin R., and Grimaldi, John V. 
“Safety Management; Accident Cost and 
Control.” Homewood, Ill., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1956. 555 pp. 


Comprehensive text covering basic principles 
of accident prevention and cost analysis. In- 
cludes material on motivation as well as psy- 
chological aspects of safety. 


@ Employee Relations 


American Bar Association. “Report of the 
Committee on Labor Relations of Gov- 
ernmental Employees.” Chicago, The 
Association, 1956. 12 pp. 


The Committee feels that “wherever practi- 
cable the privileges accorded to employees in 
private industry should be extended to public 
employees, modified to meet the unique needs 
of the public service and compatible with our 
concepts of democratic administration of pub- 
lic affairs.” States that public employees have 
the inherent right to organize and to carry on 








reasonable collective bargaining through dem- 
ocratically chosen representatives. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. Committee on Employee 
Relations in the Public Service. “Em- 
ployee Relations in the Public Service.” 
Chicago, The Assembly, 1942. 246 pp. 
(Out of print) 


Identifies major issues in the field of em- 
ployee relations. Reviews progress made by or- 
ganizations of public employees in the various 
areas of employee relations and considers areas 
of collective negotiation, adjustment of disputes 
arising from the interpretation and application 
of personnel policies, and the formulation of 
the policies themselves. 


Godine, Morton R. “The Labor Problem in 
the Public Service.” Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1951. 305 pp. (Harvard 
Political Studies) 


Study of extent to which civil service em- 
ployees may be accorded rights of representa- 
tion without impairing the government’s con- 
trol over its administrative machinery. Traces 
labor movement development in the public 
service, its objectives, and present status. 


Hart, Wilson R. “Collective Bargaining in 
the Federal Service.” New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1961. 302 pp. 


Explores the essential differences between 
public and private employment and analyzes 
pertinent facts of law and history bearing upon 
the subject of collective bargaining in public 
organizations. Discusses the arguments of crit- 
ics and defenders of the government’s tradi- 
tional position on labor-management relations. 
Includes past history and present techniques of 
collective bargaining in industry; the policies 
and experience of governmental agencies that 
have introduced elements of collective bargain- 
ing; the conventional attitudes of federal agen- 
cies about labor relations; and proposed legis- 
lation in the field of compulsory arbitration. 


Posey, Rollin B. “Employee Organization in 
the United States Public Service.” Public 
Personnel Review, October, 1956, pp. 
238-245. 


Traces the development of federal, state, and 
local government employee unions and dis- 
cusses their activities with special reference to 
collective bargaining, legislative and political 
activities, and strikes. 


Posey, Rollin B. “How To Negotiate With 
Labor Unions.” Public Personnel Re- 
view, January, 1953, pp. 11-17. 

Pertinent suggestions on dealing with govern- 
ment labor unions. Discusses importance of 
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management’s attitude toward negotiation, tech- 
niques of negotiation, negotiation agreements, 
and personal qualities of a good negotiator. 


Rock, Eli. “Practical Labor Relations in the 
Public Service.” Public Personnel Re- 
view, April, 1957, pp. 71-80. 


Presents a composite picture of practices and 
experience in the public service, emphasizing 
problems of administrators and typical union 
leaders, and addressing some specific “do’s 
and don’ts” to each of these groups. 


Spero, Sterling D. “Government as Em- 
ployer.” New York, Remsen Press, 1948. 
497 pp. 


A study of the relations of government in its 
capacity as employer to its employees acting 
through their own organizations. Part I: “The 
Public Employment Relationship.” Part II: 
“The Rise of Trade Unionism in the Public 
Service.” Part III: “Public Employment Pol- 
icies.” 


“Union Activity in Public Employment.” 
Columbia Law Review, Vol. 55, No. 3, 
March, 1955, pp. 343-366. 


Surveys pros and cons of union activity in 
public employment and concludes that public 
employees should have full rights to union 
membership, including mandatory collective 
bargaining, provided the right to strike is in- 
telligently limited. This is a compromise which 
“would avoid interruptions in the crucial func- 
tions of government while still enabling many 
of those in public service to make sure that 
their lot is no worse than that of their counter- 
parts in private employment.” 


Van Mol, Louis J. “Effective Procedures for 
the Handling of Employee Grievances.” 
Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1953. 25 pp. 
(Personnel Report No. 531) 


Although the emphasis is on Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority’s grievance procedure, the author 
attempts, by drawing upon experience of other 
organizations, both public and private, to evolve 
a set of principles which should be recognized 
and woven into any effective grievance pro- 
cedure. 


@ Separation and Retirement 


Batson, Robert J. “Employee Turnover 
Statistics: Collection, Analysis, and Use.” 
Chicago, Public Personnel Association, 
1956. 13 pp. (Personnel Briefs No. 17) 
Examines factors necessary to an under- 


standing of turnover, presents some factual 
information regarding turnover experience of 
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employers, and suggests how public personnel 
agencies may go about getting a better picture 
of employee turnover situation in their own or- 
ganizations. 


Batson, Robert J. “The Exit Interview.” 
Chicago, Public Personnel Association, 
1957. 12 pp. (Personnel Briefs No. 3) 


Outlines major phases of exit interview pro- 
gram and shows advantages of such a program 
both for personnel office and top administra- 
tive officials. 


Dartnell Publications, Inc. “101 Ways To 
Reduce Employee Turnover.” Chicago, 
Dartnell, 1952. 80 pp. 


Collection of more than 100 tested methods, 
systems, and procedures which have proved 
effective in reducing turnover during a period 
when capable replacements are difficult to se- 
cure. 


Hewitt and Associates. “The Co-ordination 
of Federal Social Security with Public 
Employee Retirement Plans.” Liberty- 
ville, Ill., The Firm, 1954. 11 pp. (A 
Public Service Report) 


Outlines the steps which must be gone through 
when a jurisdiction wishes to supplement its 
retirement system with Federal Social Security. 


Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada. “Public 
Employee Retirement Administration.” 
Chicago, The Association, 1954. 84 pp. 


Papers delivered during 48th annual con- 
ference at San Francisco, Calif., May 23-27, 
1954. Includes report on survey of federal re- 
tirement systems for civilian and military per- 
sonnel, by H. Eliot Kaplan; section on federal 
social security and local retirement plan under 
coordinated program, and section on re-ex- 
amination of retirement plans under rapidly 
changing economic conditions. 


Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada. “Retire- 
ment Plans for Public Employees; Basic 
Principles and Essential Provisions Gov- 
erning Retirement Planning for Public 
Employees.” Chicago, The Association, 
1958. 46 pp. 


Discusses the purposes of a retirement plan, 
outlines the steps which must be taken in es- 
tablishing a retirement plan, and points out 
important considerations. Also discusses the 
Federal Social Security program and methods 
of coordinating social security with local re- 
tirement plans. 
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National Manpower Council. “Turnover in 
Governmental Employment.” Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Council, 1958. 14 pp. 
(Information Memorandum No. 133) 


Presents findings of recent turnover studies 
relating to government employees in various 
jurisdictions, and compares them with studies 
of turnover in private industry. 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Division of State Merit Systems. 
“Problems of Mandatory and Variable 
Retirement Ages in State Employment.” 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1954. 10 pp. 


Summarizes some of the considerations, other 
than legal and actuarial, which should be 
weighed in determining whether to fix manda- 
tory or variable retirement age. Chart shows 
present compulsory retirement age in the var- 
ious states. 


U. S. Employment Service. “Suggestions for 
Control of Turnover and Absenteeism.” 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1951. 30 pp., forms. 


Gives method for computing turnover and 
absenteeism rates, analyzing the cost of each, 
and providing corrective measures for specific 
causes. 


U. S. Social Security Administration. “Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
for Employees of State and Local Gov- 
ernments.” Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 14 pp. (OASI-32) 


A brief summary of the provisions of Fed- 
eral Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance as they may be applied to public employ- 
ees. 


U. S. Veterans Administration. “Retirement 
Counseling.” Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 8 pp. (Circular 1) 


Points out problems that employed persons 
face in connection with retirement, and indi- 
cates steps which the Veterans Administration 
can take to encourage employees to plan and 
prepare for retirement. 


e@ Journals 


Journal of Applied Psychology. American 
Psychological Association, 1333 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Bi-monthly. 


Monthly Labor Review. U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Available through U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Monthly. 


Personnel. American Management Associa- 
tion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly. 


Personnel Administration. Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, 715 G St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. Bi-monthly. 


Personnel Journal. Personnel Journal, Inc., 
100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. Monthly, 
except July and August combined in one 
issue. 


Personnel Psychology. G. F. Kuder, P. O. 
Box 6965, Durham, North Carolina. 
Quarterly. 


Psychometrika. The Psychometric Society, 
P. O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J. Quar- 
terly. 


Public Personnel Review. Public Personnel 
Association, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. Quarterly. 


@ Glossaries and Bibliographies 


Becker, Esther R. “Dictionary of Personnel 
and Industrial Relations.” New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 366 pp. 


Crouch, Winston W., and Jamison, Judith N. 
“The Work of Civil Service Commis- 
sions.” Chicago, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1955. 
46 pp. (Personnel Report No. 553) 


Dictionary of public personnel terms, pp. 
34-42. 
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Heady, Ferrel, and Stokes, Sybil L. “Com- 
parative Public Administration.” Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan, 
1960. 98 pp. 

A bibliography covering public administra- 
tion in the United States and other countries. 


Lomax, W. Richard. “Public Personnel Glos- 
sary.” Bloomington, Indiana University, 
1950. 40 pp. 


Selection of words and phrases used most 
frequently by technicians. 


Mandell, Milton M. “Common Testing 
Terms: Their Meaning and Use.” Chi- 
cago, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1953. 14 pp. 
(Personnel Briefs No. 11) 


Explains the most commonly used testing 
terms in simple, understandable language. 


Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada. Committee 
on Public Employee Retirement Admin- | 
istration. “Public Employee Retirement 
Terminology.” Chicago, The Association, 
1956. 21 pp. 


Intended to supply definitions of some of the 
most common terms generally used in public 
retirement system operations. Tries to avoid 
technical expressions and to explain meaning 
and application of terms in as simple and un- 
derstandable a manner as possible. 


Municipal Manpower Commission. “Urban 
Government Manpower: A Preliminary 
Bibliography.” Washington, D. C., The 
Commission, 1961. Unpaged. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY AVAILABLE AS PAMPHLET 


This Bibliography and the accompanying commentary by 
Professor Van Riper will be available in separate pamphlet 
form from the Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Prices for single or multiple copies 
of the pamphlet will be quoted on request. 
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Making the Most of Campus Recruiting 


Robert J. Batson and Eleanor R. Batson 


Some suggestions for increasing the competitive 
position of the public for top college graduates. 





ALL THE signs indicate a continuation in 
the 1960’s of the revolution in the man- 
power field.1 Automation, electronic data 
processing, and other innovations will affect 
the manpower needs of every major em- 
ployer in the United States. Today, whole 
new professions are developing in the course 
of only a few years, where formerly it took 
decades or even centuries for this to hap- 
pen. The percentage of the work population 
which is professional and technical will con- 
tinue to skyrocket. The U.S. Department of 
Labor predicts that these two groups will 
increase by more than 40 per cent in the 
coming decade, compared with an increase 
of 20 to 25 per cent for all other employee 
groups except unskilled labor. The latter 
will decrease by 18 to 20 per cent.” 

The revolutionary growth of colleges and 
universities will also continue. Enrollments 
are expected to increase by 70 per cent in 
the decade of the sixties, compared with a 
40 per cent increase in the fifties. There are 
more people of college age due to the higher 
birth rates during and subsequent to World 
War II. More people of college age are go- 
ing to college due to improved economic 
conditions. 

One not yet widely recognized conse- 
quence of the increased college population 
is that jobs that were formerly filled with 
high school graduates are going to be filled 
by college graduates. This will be true even 
though college training may not be neces- 
sary to carry out the duties of the post. 
Thus, college graduates who seek high-grade 
clerical or semi-professional employment 
will expect to be recruited on the campus 


1See Ewan Clague, “U.S. Manpower in the 
1960's,” Public Personnel Review, July, 1961, 
PP, 162-167. 

2U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower: 
Challenge of the 1960's (Washington, D. C.: 
US. er Printing Office, 1960), p. 11. 

° Tbid., p. 
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in the same way that professional people, 
such as engineers, chemists, teachers, and 
the like, have been traditionally recruited. If 
public employers do not go to the campus 
for all types of college graduates, the best 
qualified candidate will be lost to the public 
service. 

Many public agencies do engage in col- 
lege recruiting. Nevertheless, they have been 
handicapped in their competition with in- 
dustry for college-trained people by cer- 
tain selection procedures and by the lack of 
funds. 


The IOR Seminar 


The report of a seminar on the recruiting 
of college graduates made by the Institute 
of Occupational Research prompted this ar- 
ticle. The seminar brought together some 
recruiters for private industry and govern- 
ment, some college placement officers, and 
assorted personnel administrators. The ques- 
tion-and-answer session in which they par- 
ticipated focused on key recruitment issues. 
The emphasis was on private industry since 
only four government representatives were 
present. 

Books could be—and have been—written 
about college recruitment,* and obviously 
the experience reported at one seminar can 
hardly be said to be universal. However, 
some of the advice that was proffered may 
provide public personnel agencies with am- 
munition with which to persuade top man- 
agement and legislative bodies of the im- 
portance of improving their competitive 
position in the college market. 


* An annotated bibliography on the subject of 
recruitment was published in the January, 1961, 
issue of this journal. Listings on college re- 
cruitment will be found on pp. 69-73. An ex- 
cellent book published since the bibliography 
was prepared is George S. Odiorne and Arthur 
S. Hann, Effective College Recruiting (Ann Ar- 
bor: Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1961) 











This article is built around eight ques- 
tions, posed by the present authors, to which 
the discussions at the seminar provided in- 
formation of particular interest to the pub- 
lic service.® Interspersed throughout the re- 
mainder of this article are several direct 
quotes by participants in the seminar. Wher- 
ever these appear in the text, they are in 
italics. 


Is College Recruiting Only for the 
Big Agency? 

Many small cities or individual depart- 
ments of larger cities and states typically 
have limited numbers of openings for col- 
lege graduates. They may, therefore, won- 
der whether campus recruiting is practical 
for them. Experience reported by the smaller 
private organizations at the seminar would 
seem to indicate that, with the proper ap- 
proach and patience, small organizations 
can attract qualified people. 


The large firms attract more than we do, but 
we get our share. 


When we go out to a new school for the 
first year, we don’t expect to accomplish 
anything. We interview three or four or five. 
But we hire one. Then he does our recruit- 
ing the next year. 


We concentrate on the better students who 
are close to home. In this way, we get good 
results. 


The small public agency that cannot jus- 
tify independent recruiting should explore 
the college recruitment program which the 
United States Employment Service pro- 
vides for private employers. At the seminar, 
a representative of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service said: 


The state employment service will recruit 
on campuses for both small and large com- 
panies without fee. Company recruiters can 
interview applicants at the state employment 
office, and the employment office will screen 
them beforehand. 


In those states where the state personnel 


5 The Institute of Occupational Research gen- 
erously consented to allow liberal use of the 
transcript of the seminar. All quotations in this 
article are from the Institute report 206 Ques- 
tions and Answers from the Seminar on Re- 
cruiting College Graduates, June 6-8, 1960. 
Copies may be purchased at $2.00 each from 
the Institute of Occupational Research, 104 
Webster Avenue, Manhasset, N. Y. 
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office provides services for local govern- 
ments, it may be possible to get them to 
undertake college recruitment as an addi- 
tional service if there is sufficient interest. 
Other possibilities for cooperative ventures in 
this area include state leagues of municipal- 
ities and national or state professional or- 
ganizations. The personnel agency of a 
small city can also get in touch with college 
placement officers by mail, and they will 
undoubtedly place brochures and announce- 
ments on bulletin boards or pass the infor- 
mation along to potential candidates. 


Which Colleges Should Be Approached? 


College recruitment does not necessarily 
require a nationwide program. Each agency 
will need to identify for itself the best pros- 
pects as far as colleges are concerned. Find 
out which nearby colleges train students for 
the positions you seek to fill. It is better to 
build good sound relations with a number 
of small institutions than to make token 
whistle-stops at a large number. 

Municipalities with several colleges in the 
immediate vicinity probably should concen- 
trate on those institutions for most purposes. 
Smaller cities will have better success if 
they focus on small town colleges within 
300 to 500 miles, rather than to try to draw 
people from large metropolitan universities. 

These recommendations are supported by 
the experience of private industry. 


We use lists of accredited institutions. We 
try to go where there are lots of people of 
the kind we are looking for. It helps to have 
good contacts with the faculty. The geo- 
graphical factor is very important. 


We find that about 500 miles is a good fig- 
ure. After that you get more and more re- 
jections; or they will accept your offer and 
quit within two years to go back home— 
this is what is expensive. 


We concentrate on the better students who 
are close to home. In this way, we get good 
results. 


Who Should Go to the Campus? 


The selection of recruiters depends pri- 
marily upon the nature of the recruiting 
job. Small cities needing only ten or twelve 
college graduates a year cannot have a full- 
time recruiter. In most cities campus re- 
cruitment will be a part-time assignment to 
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someone in the personnel office, unless the 
job is decentralized to the operating depart- 
ments. But whoever is selected should be 
well prepared in advance.® 

The recruiter must know not only about 
the hiring process, but must have detailed 
information concerning the job and the en- 
vironment for which he is seeking recruits. 
A college placement officer said: 


Be sure recruiters know what the entry jobs 
are and where they lead. 


Perhaps even more important is that the 
same person be assigned to visit particular 
campuses on an annual basis. 


Send the same recruiter each year. When 
you have to send a new one, break him in 
before you turn him loose. 


Companies become unpopular with me when 
they change their recruiting officers fre- 
quently. I get tired of training them. 


There was disagreement among the mem- 
bers of the seminar as to the desirability of 
technical know-how on the part of the in- 
terviewer. As a minimum, whoever does the 
interviewing must know what the recruit 
would be expected to do. Presumably, a 
broad-gauged personnel man who has inti- 
mate knowledge of the operating agencies 
and their problems could answer most ques- 
tions the student might have. 

A large agency that is looking for a large 
number of recruits for a single job class 
might be able to select a specialist, train him 
in recruiting and interview techniques, and 
send him out. More typical would be an 
agency which had need for a half dozen 
engineers, eight or ten social workers, a 
couple of accountants, etc. It would be in- 
efficient and unconscionably expensive to 
send specialists to try to fill all these positions. 


What Interview Techniques Should . 
Be Used? 

For most public agencies the college visit 
performs a different function than it does 
for the private employer. Sometimes the 
private recruiter may be authorized actually 
to make a job offer. In most cases, however, 





*A good short training manual for recruit- 
ers is Society for Personnel Administration, A 
Guide to College Recruitment (Washington, 
D. C.: The Society, 1956). 
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he makes recommendations which are 
followed up by an invitation to the student 
to visit his employer’s plant where more in- 
tensive interviewing takes place, especially 
by line officers. Thus, the interview tech- 
niques of the private recruiter are designed 
to elicit the maximum information from 
students for use in eliminating those the 
company does not want and pinpointing the 
ones they do want. 

Since public personnel programs usually 
require formal competition of some kind, 
the college interview is largely designed to 
identify promising students and to persuade 
them to take a competitive test. Few public 
agencies probably would want to rely solely 
upon the rating of an interviewer, even if 
they were permitted by law to do so. There- 
fore, any interviews designed to test the 
student’s reactions, personality, motivation, 
and the like will be conducted under con- 
trolled conditions. 

Probably the only time that interviewers 
in the public service are authorized to make 
actual job offers, or anything approaching a 
commitment, is in the definite shortage cate- 
gories where any engineer or social worker, 
for example, with only one head may be 
hired. 


Do Tests Scare Off Candidates? 


College students tend to feel that their 
course grades should provide sufficient evi- 
dence of their ability. The discussion at the 
seminar indicated, however, that many 
private organizations now use formal tests 
in connection with their college recruiting. 


Some of our divisions use tests. Some do not. 
We test for some jobs, not others. 


We give a little mental alertness test on 
campus at the end of the day to the boys we 
are interested in. We also use an outside 
consultant to measure personality. We like 
the results, and we give them to the depart- 
ment head under whom the man works after 
we hire him. 


A number of the recruiters for private 
industry said that they did not use tests at 
all but relied on the campus interview and 
the interviews made at the company plant. 
Still others mentioned some drawbacks about 
testing that should be avoided. One stressed 
the use of short tests. 








In those divisions which do more than two 
hours of testing, we get a distressing number 
of letters from men who say they turned us 
down because of the unfavorable impression 
created by the tests. 


There is still, apparently, resistance on the 
part of students to formal personality tests— 
doubtless the result of their reading of The 
Organization Man. But properly phrased 
oral questions seem to open the floodgates 
of student self-analysis and permit the re- 
cruiter to get an insight into the student’s 
personality. 


We say we do not wish to pry into anything 
personal, but we would like him to tell us 
about the following points. We have been 
astonished at how much people are willing 
to tell us about themselves. 


The questions that are most likely to turn 
up something of interest are: What do you 
think you have done well in college and 
why? Do you consider this achievement 
representative of your ability? What do you 
do in your spare time? If you had your child- 
hood to live over, what would you like to be 
the same and what different? Was there any 
difference in your achievement at different 
periods of your education? If so, why? What 
do you look for in a friend? A wife? A boss? 


From the testimony of private recruiters 
concerning the use of tests, it seems justi- 
fiable to conclude that the public service will 
not be at a disadvantage if testing red tape 
is minimized and test results are speedily 
made known. 


Are Agency Visits Essential? 


The crucial part of private industry’s col- 
lege recruitment program is the plant visit. 


When they come to the plant, that’s when 
they really get interviewed. At a laboratory 
they see three or four people who divide the 
topics to be covered. There will usually be 
an orientation interview by a personnel man, 
then an interview on the candidate’s techni- 
cal competence, then an interview on his 
future plans, then a job offer interview if 
they want him. Salary may be determined 
later, but we think it wise to tell him we 
want him, if we do. If we do not want him, 
we usually tell him later unless he is a good 
man who is obviously in the wrong depart- 
ment for him. Then we may try to set up 
interviews with another department. 


Interviews at the plant usually take all 
morning. 
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The plant visit serves two purposes. First, 
operating officials are given an opportunity 
to see the candidates and play a vital role 
in the hiring process. Second, the visit en- 
ables the company “‘to sell” the student on 
the company. At a plant the student is 
usually given something approaching red- 
carpet treatment, lunch with executives he 
won’t lunch with again for ten years, etc. 

Participants were asked: “Does anybody 
pay the expenses of those who visit the 
plant?” The reply was a chorus of “Is there 
anybody who doesn’t?” A hand count dis- 
closed that of the eighteen recruiters present 
at the time, fourteen paid expenses. (The 
four employers who did not pay the stu- 
dent’s expenses for a plant visit were not 
identified. One suspects, however, that they 
were the four public agencies represented at 
the seminar. ) 

Because public agencies have not usually 
been permitted to pay expenses for “plant” 
visits, they cannot insist on them. This dis- 
advantage has been partly overcome by giv- 
ing examinations on a decentralized basis. 
Thus, the employer at least knows about the 
employee. Inability to bring potential em- 
ployees to the agency, however, puts the 
public employer at a disadvantage in selling 
the job to the student when the student can, 
and does, visit competing private employers. 
Few people like to “buy a pig in a poke” if 
they can avoid it. 

Most legislatures, and even many person- 
nel agencies, have the idea that plant visits 
are very expensive. First, such visits are 
never justified until the candidates have al- 
ready been thoroughly screened. Accord- 
ingly, the number of candidates per vacancy 
who would be invited for a visit would be 
small. Second, most college students are 
accustomed to a modest standard of living. 
A bus ticket, a reservation at the “Y,” and 
a modest meal allowance will fill the bill. 
Private companies themselves avoid ex- 
travagant expenses or entertainment which 
may “give a future employee the mistaken 
impression that the company will expect him 
to be extravagant.” 


We do no entertaining after five o'clock. 


1 would rather take a man home for dinner 
than out on the town. 


Last year we withdrew a job offer when a 
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man seemed to be deliberately giving us the 
business on an expense account. We also 
informed the college placement officer by 
mail and by phone. 


In many cases, where the public agency 
limits its recruitment to nearby colleges and 
universities, the cost of student visits would 
be minimal. 


Can Part-time and Summer Employment 
Help? 

Most college students take summer jobs 
that in no way prepare them for their 
future career. If public agencies would 
identify semi-professional tasks that could 
be performed by college students during the 
summer (or on a part-time basis year round) 
it should do much to improve the com- 
petitive position of the public service in the 
college job market. Students frequently raise 
questions in class based on their summer or 
part-time employment experience. A few 
students sprinkled through a student body 
who knew that all public employees were 
not “bums” could help greatly to raise the 
image of the public service on the campus. 

Summer employment of students also has 
two immediate advantages. A student can 
be evaluated on the job with little or no 
embarrassment. If he proves unsatisfactory, 
then no further contact or encouragement to 
consider future employment is needed. On 
the other hand, if he does prove satisfactory, 
the chances of getting him on a permanent 
basis are increased. Many private industries 
recognize the advantages of summer em- 
ployment: 


Our acceptance rate on offers to people who 
have worked for us in the summer is at 
least twice as good. 


We find one of our most effective recruiting 
programs is our hiring of sophomores and 
juniors for summer jobs. 


We sign some of our best people at the end 
of the summer that they spend with us after 
the junior year. 


We hire some juniors for the summer. They 
are our ambassadors when they go back for 
the senior year. They have been a tremen- 
dous help to us in some schools where we 
had difficulty. 
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What Success Can Be Expected of 
Campus Recruiting? 
Several seminar participants cautioned 
that an employer should not expect too 
much the first time around: 


When we go out to a new school, for the 
first year we don’t expect to accomplish 
anything. 


Even after the first year, an employer must 
expect to interview a lot to get a few. The 
competition is increasingly tough for well- 
trained college students. 


To get a man on the payroll, we have to see 
about 30 candidates on the campus. Of 
these, about six will visit the plant, three 
will get job offers, and one will accept. 


To hire 141, we had to make roughly three 
times that many job offers. 


Sending an interviewer to the campus and 
retaining all other traditional public per- 
sonnel practices and procedures won’t do. 
College recruiting must be combined with 
all the attributes that have come to be asso- 
ciated with “positive” recruiting. Some 
special do’s and don’ts follow. 

The student must be impressed with the 
interviewer because to him the interviewer is 
the organization. 


When a student has a class to get to, or has 
taken time out from a part-time job, it is 
unfair to keep him waiting an jhour beyond 
his scheduled time because the recruiter 
wants to talk longer with the man ahead 
of him. 


Don’t send recruiters who are unprepared, 
who dislike recruiting, and who show it all 
day long. 


The interviewer must know the organiza- 
tion and be able to answer all reasonable 
questions the student may ask. 


Recruiters who cannot answer questions 
about their own companies are very unpop- 
ular with our students. 


Recruitment literature should be short 
and to the point. 


Brochures should contain specific descrip- 
tions of entry jobs. This is what students 
want most. Real descriptions of what the 
jobs are. Less about golf courses. The word 
“work” ought to be mentioned. In brief, 
they want to know about the job they are 
being interviewed for. 


Examination procedures must be stream- 
lined and must be flexible. 


We have been told that students passed us 
up because our tests took too long—about 
four hours. 


We test for some jobs, not others. 


The student must be informed within a 
few weeks whether or not he will have a job 
offer. 


In some instances we tell them at the end 
of the campus interview. 


We let everyone know within two weeks 
whether we have a further interest or 
whether he is being rejected. 


If there’s a real hot shot, we let our eyes 
sparkle a little, and we urge him to get his 
application in right quick because we think 
we’re going to be able to do something nice 
for him. 


The Long-range View 
Public personnel agencies must more and 
more take the long-range view toward the 
recruitment of competent applicants. They 
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must find ways to reach students when they 
are making their career choice, not wait un- 
til they are making their employer choice. 
Public agencies must help increase the at- 
tractiveness of the public service per se. 

There are three things that can be done 
with relatively little expense. First, arrange 
for public officials—either recruiters or tech- 
nical people—to be available to college 
undergraduate student groups for discus- 
sions. Second, encourage students of nearby 
universities to make group visits to public 
agencies. Third, maintain close working 
relations with college faculty members. 
There is much evidence that college profes- 
sors have a great influence on the career 
choice of students. 

A public personnel agency probably will 
have to justify college recruiting on the basis 
of getting quality candidates. The public 
service, by and large, “fills” its positions. 
However, if the public service wants not 
just people to fill beginning level positions, 
but people who can grow into the depart- 
ment heads of the eighties, it must do college 
recruiting. 
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George W. Noble 





Labour Relations in Canadian Municipalities 


Municipal management will continue to occupy a 
back seat at the bargaining table unless it develops 
an intelligent awareness of its rights and obligations. 





THE PROBLEMS which today are rapidly 
becoming of major concern to every munici- 
pality in Canada, are those arising from the 
growth of trade unionism among municipal 
employees and the practice of collective bar- 
gaining with representatives of these employ- 
ees. 

According to the Economics and Research 
Branch, Federal Department of Labour, 
there are over 100,000 municipal employees, 
represented by some 600 local unions, whose 
wages and working conditions are deter- 
mined by collective bargaining procedures. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the manner in 
which these wages and working conditions 
are determined is important. Let us look at 
some of the problems that face municipal 
Officials who deal with labour relations and 
contract administration in municipalities. 


Some Needed Controls 


One of the major problems appears to be 
the need for controlling municipal wage lev- 
els so that the taxpayers are not asked to 
pay municipal employees higher wages than 
they themselves receive for comparable 
work. An examination of the hourly wage 
rate paid general labourers in industry as 
compared with municipal labourers, in six 
of the major municipalities in Canada, indi- 
cates that municipal labourers are receiving 
wages 5 per cent to 10 per cent higher than 
general labourers employed in industry. 
Furthermore, the fringe benefits granted 
municipal employees are generally in excess 
of those provided labourers in industry. 

In addition to the need for controlling 
municipal wages there is, particularly in the 
larger municipalities, a need for controlling 
the actions of local boards and commissions. 
These boards and commissions have, in cer- 
tain instances, established wage levels and 
working conditions exceeding not only those 
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that prevail in the municipalities but those 
generally prevailing in industry. 

The adverse effects of setting out-of-line 
wages and working conditions in the munici- 
pal service are not confined to that particu- 
lar municipality; other municipalities are 
quickly faced with requests for similar wages 
and working conditions, and industry in the 
area is also adversely affected. Private busi- 
ness firms, as well as public officials, have a 
direct interest in how well labour relations 
are handled by municipal officials. 

The establishment of excessively high 
wage rates in municipal service affects indus- 
try, by way of higher business taxes to pay 
those wages, and also has a bearing on the 
wage rates which industry must meet in the 
area, in order to recruit the staff it requires. 
Contractors tendering on municipal con- 
tracts are required, in some municipalities, 
to pay wages at least equal to those paid by 
the municipality, as a condition of securing 
the contract. 

A statement of one of the speakers at a 
recent industrial personnel meeting, which I 
attended, pointed up the problem succinctly. 
He said: 


Now I would like to suggest to you that the 
wages and working conditions of the em- 
ployees of emanations of local governments 
are going to be a matter of concern to busi- 
ness and that we should take a greater in- 
terest in the way in which those wage and 
working conditions are arrived at. This is 
important because of the impact that it 
may have on your wages and working con- 
ditions. I urge that you interest yourselves 
in these affairs, that you give assistance 
where it is possible because I believe that 
it is probable that if you do not, there will 
be out-of-line wages and working conditions 
established which will haunt you in the 
future. 


The thinking commonly expressed by per- 
sonnel and labour relations people em- 





ployed in industry is that municipal wages 
and working conditions are established with- 
out the municipalities having the informa- 
tion which industry would consider neces- 
sary before determining wages and working 
conditions. They also point out that munici- 
palities lack the trained and experienced 
staff which industry deems essential. 

If the problem of municipal labour rela- 
tions has become as apparent to industry as 
the foregoing illustrates, then it would ap- 
pear obvious that those persons responsible 
for determining wages and working condi- 
tions for employees of governmental organ- 
izations must also be aware of the need for 
establishing a method of control and ensur- 
ing that wages and working conditions are 
determined in a proper manner—one that 
is not only fair to the employee but also to 
the taxpayer who must pay the bills. 


Many Unions—Many Problems 


Another problem facing municipalities is 
that of dealing with numerous unions repre- 
senting various groups or classes of employ- 
ees. While there are many areas in addition 
to those I speak of, these two examples will 
point up the difficulties to which I refer. 

In the Metropolitan Toronto area, it has 
become a fairly well established practice in 
industry to pay operating engineers a week- 
end premium of time and one-half or better 
for regularly scheduled shifts worked on 
Saturdays or Sundays. Operating engineers 
employed in the municipal services form a 
small, but important, part of the total staff 
required to maintain essential municipal 
services, such as water, sewage, hospitals, 
fire, police, etc., and, as a result of the 
practice followed in industry, we have and 
will again be faced with the request for 
premium pay for Saturday and Sunday 
work. 

A comparable situation prevails with re- 
spect to general-duty registered nurses. The 
majority of hospitals in this area, paying 
approximately the same salary rates, grant 
nurses four weeks’ vacation after one year 
of service. The nurses employed by the mu- 
nicipalities, on the other hand, are granted 
only two weeks’ vacation—the same as for 
other municipal employees. The problem 
here is that while municipal councils are 
generally in favour of all municipal em- 
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ployees being given the same fringe benefits, 
conciliation and arbitration boards are more 
inclined to grant the fringe benefits cur- 
rently provided in the trade or profession. 

At one time no shift bonus was paid in 
our municipal service, but a conciliation 
board, dealing with a dispute between the 
corporation and the operating engineers, 
granted them shift bonuses for the second 
and third shifts, on the basis that it was 
common to the trade. Once this occurred, it 
was only a year or two until all other shift 
employees were granted shift bonuses, al- 
though the payment of shift bonuses was 
practically non-existent throughout munici- 
pal services at that time. 

So far, we have been able to avoid the 
payment of week-end premiums to operating 
engineers and have limited nurses to the va- 
cation entitlements granted other employees. 
However, there is no doubt in my mind that 
in denying fringe benefits common in the 
trade or profession, we are adversely affect- 
ing the recruitment of such staff. 


Importance Not Yet Realized 


Another factor which has considerable 
effect on the municipal labour relations 
function is the tendency of some munici- 
palities to minimize the importance of labour 
relations. In government, as in industry, the 
establishment of personnel departments and 
the appointment of labour relations officials 
has occurred only after the need for such 
staff became apparent to top management. 
The labour relations function has become an 
accepted part of the administration of large 
municipalities and, through necessity, is be- 
coming a part of the administration of most 
municipalities. 

The introduction of full-scale collective 
bargaining between municipal corporations 
and their employees raises questions of 
major importance, particularly for those 
municipal officials concerned with personnel 
and wage and contract negotiations. While 
municipal officials have extensive experience 
in public administration generally, the 
majority of them have little or no experience 
in the fields of collective bargaining or 
labour relations. 

Despite this, many municipalities still treat 
these important matters as a side line to be 
handled by officials having little or no ex- 
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perience in this field. Officials who are 
drafted, either to negotiate with the munici- 
pal union or act as the chief advisor to the 
council, too frequently have other full-time 
positions which do not permit them the time 
necessary to obtain the data on wages and 
working conditions so essential in negotia- 
tions. They often are unable to keep them- 
selves current with developments in the 
labour relations fields. Once a collective 
agreement is signed, the official usually has 
no further contact with labour relations until 
the next round of negotiations. 

Municipal authorities cannot afford to 
have contract negotiations and administra- 
tion conducted in their behalf by persons 
less skilled in labour relations and collective 
bargaining than those persons representing 
the employees. This becomes very evident 
when you realize that over 50 per cent of 
municipal budgets is composed of salaries 
and wages. At one time the council, or a 
committee of council, met with the em- 
ployees themselves, discussed their requests, 
and then told them what they would give 
them in the way of wage increases. Such is 
not the case now by any means. 

Today, the requests of the employee unions 
are frequently prepared and presented to 
municipal officials by either lawyers experi- 
enced in the practice of labour law or paid 
union Officials widely experienced in the 
negotiation of collective agreements. Their 
requests are well supported by statistics on 
wages and working conditions covering, not 
only comparable municipalities, but also 
wages and working conditions in industry in 
the area. 

The municipal official who represents the 
corporation, or acts as the chief advisor to 
the committee doing the negotiating, fre- 
quently does not possess—nor, until re- 
cently, could he obtain—current information 
on comparable wages and working con- 
ditions in the various municipalities cited by 
the union. Without up-to-date information 
on wage rates and working conditions, a 
municipality negotiating is unable to refute 
the claims made by the union or to propose 
alternatives acceptable to the municipality. 

The result is that basic labour policy de- 
cisions are made without the full knowledge 
of the alternatives or of the probable conse- 
quences. Once a policy decision is made and 


incorporated into a collective agreement it 
becomes, as so many of us know from past 
experience, extremely difficult to undo or to 
remove from the collective agreement. 


Short-sighted Clauses 


The need for drawing proper collective 
agreements, that clearly set out the rights of 
the parties, is of major importance to 
municipalities. Many municipal collective 
agreements leave much to be desired from 
the management viewpoint. This is illus- 
trated by the following sampling of clauses 
which I find in current collective agreements. 


1. Employees retained past 90 days shall be 

placed on the Permanent Staff. 

By the inclusion of a clause such as this, 
the corporation has waived its right to de- 
termine how many permanent employees are 
required to carry on the business of the 
organization. The right to determine how 
many permanent municipal employees are 
required is not a matter for negotiation 
with any union. It is a matter to be de- 
termined exclusively by management. 


2. Temporary employees may be hired up 

to a period of six months for relief work. 
The right to hire temporary, casual, or 
permanent employees, without consultation 
with, or subject to the approval of any union, 
is a matter to be decided by management. 
Municipal corporations must take a strong 
stand on matters such as this and insist that 
it is not a proper matter for negotiation and 

has no place in any collective agreement. 


3. Members of the Force shall have a 
choice of work strictly on a basis of 
seniority. 

To grant members of any municipal de- 
partment the right to choose the jobs they 
will do, strictly on the basis of seniority, 
without any reference to qualification or 
ability to do the job is, in my opinion, a 
complete surrender of the management func- 
tion. 


4. An employee who works in a higher 
classification for a period of two months 
or more in any contract year shall be 
entitled to the rate of pay applicable to 
the higher category for a period of at 
least nine months of his work during the 
said contract year. 











The effect of such a clause in a collective 
agreement is obvious. To pay an employee a 
wage rate for seven months, simply because 
he worked two months at that rate, rather 
than the rate for the job he is performing is 
absolutely asinine and can only compound 
the wage problems for the person charged 
with administering the wage and classifica- 
tion plan. 


5. The Corporation shall retain in its’ em- 
ploy only members of the Union in good 
standing. The Union shall be the sole 
judge of the good standing of its mem- 
bers, and any employee who shall here- 
after cease to be a member in good 
standing shall on notice to the Corpora- 
tion be discharged immediately. 

The municipal corporation agreeing to the 
inclusion of the foregoing clause has waived 
part of its management prerogatives— 
namely, the right to hire and discharge. 
This clause could place management in an 
untenable position in the event that an 
employee lost his good standing in the union 
because of reasons not related to his em- 
ployment. This restriction on the rights of 
management has no place in a collective 
agreement. 


6. Any working conditions or benefits, or 
other conditions of employment at 
present in force and recognized by both 
parties which are not specifically men- 
tioned in this agreement and are not 
contrary to its intention, shall continue 
in full force and effect for the duration 
of this contract. 

The inclusion of a catch-all clause like 
this, in any collective agreement, serves no 
useful purpose. It is apparent from the 
wording of the clause that neither the union 
nor the municipal representative who ne- 
gotiated the collective agreement has any 
idea of what is implied, otherwise the bene- 
fits referred to would have been defined in 
the agreement. 

These and similar clauses appear all too 
often in municipal collective agreements, 
and vividly illustrate those instances where 
basic policy decisions have been made with- 
out full knowledge of the probable conse- 
quences. That these clauses will prove harm- 
ful to the municipalities which have included 
them in their collective agreements goes 
without saying. The worst feature, however, 
is that other municipalities will be requested 
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to include similar clauses in their agree- 
ments, simply because they already exist in 
some current municipal agreements. 


How Much Bargaining Power? 


Many of the problems which occur in 
municipal labour relations arise from the 
fact that bargaining in behalf of a political 
organization has complications not com- 
monly found in _ industrial bargaining. 
Labour relations in the municipal service 
have much in common with those in in- 
dustry. In both cases conflicts of interests 
concern fundamental issues such as salaries 
and wages, hours of work, pensions, shift 
bonuses, vacations, sick pay, promotions, 
and many others. 

While there is much in common in labour 
relations in industry and in municipal serv- 
ice, there are certain characteristics in the 
latter that are unique. Some of these 
characteristics are: (1) the political nature 
of the employer; (2) responsibilities to the 
public; (3) the security of employment; and 
(4) the nature of the services rendered by a 
municipality. All of these have a very defi- 
nite bearing on the municipal bargaining 
process. 

A municipality lacks many of the features 
which provide an industrial firm with a 
strong bargaining position. It does not obtain 
the bulk of its revenues from the sale of a 
product. The major source of revenue for 
any municipality is taxes, to which must be 
added the revenue accruing from govern- 
ment grants, licenses, tax sales of property, 
sales of municipally owned real estate, and, 
in sOme cases, revenue derived from the 
operation of municipal utilities. A munici- 
pality cannot as readily increase its revenues 
as can a private firm. Taxes can be in- 
creased, but this is very different from a 
private organization raising the price of a 
product and is moreover subject to a differ- 
ent set of pressures. 

Revenues from the municipally owned 
utilities form only a small part of the income 
of most municipalities. The amount of gov- 
ernment grants is clearly beyond the control 
of the municipality. Further, the munici- 
pality has much less flexibility in adjusting 
the services it provides than has a private 
firm. It cannot curtail or discontinue fire or 
police protection, water or sewage services, 
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or hospital and homes for the aged simply 
because employees demand exorbitant pay 
increases. Nor is the position of the munici- 
pality comparable with that of an industrial 
firm in relation to a strike threat from em- 
ployees working in essential services. 

These essential services furnished by 
municipalities are, in the majority of cases, 
monopolies of that type of service. A strike 
of municipal employees working in these 
areas could totally deprive the citizens of 
such services as water, sewage, etc. Strikes 
and threats of strikes by municipal em- 
ployees working in these essential services 
have once again raised the question of 
whether any group of employees—municipal 
or not—should have such power over 
services which are so vital to the health and 
well-being of the community. 


Councils No Match for “Pro’s” 


Another complication, arising from the 
fact that a municipality is a political organi- 
zation, is in the composition of the bargain- 
ing team which represents municipalities. In 
an industrial organization the administrative 
head receives a delegation of authority 
sufficiently wide to enable him to make a 
settlement with the union. When the em- 
ployer is a political body, the whole picture 
becomes much more complicated. 

Bargaining in behalf of municipalities is 
generally conducted either by a committee 
of council or by council as a whole. Mu- 
nicipal councils do not delegate to their 
nominee the same measure of authority as 
is exercised by the official in charge of 
bargaining for an industry, despite the fact 
that councils are clearly not suitable bodies 
to deal with skilled union negotiators in 
working out satisfactory collective agree- 
ments. : 

A council cannot be expected to have the 
skill or knowledge necessary to deal effec- 
tively with the arguments put forward by 
experienced union representatives. Nor can 
it be expected to recognize the significance 
of union requests involving contract pro- 
visions dealing with management preroga- 
tives. Councils during negotiations could 
find it difficult to maintain a solid front in 
relation to the union requests. In the larger 
municipalities, councils simply do not have 
the time to spend on the prolonged bargain- 


ing sessions sometimes necessary to achieve 
a satisfactory settlement. 

The foregoing, in my opinion, illustrates 
clearly that municipal councils should not be 
expected to do other than establish the 
policy with respect to labour relations 
matters, since the negotiation of a collective 
agreement is a complex affair and there is 
every indication that it will become more 
complex. Appointing an official, or a 
lawyer experienced in labour relations, to 
conduct the bargaining meetings does not, in 
any way, deprive the council of any of its 
rights, since it would still establish policy 
and ultimately must ratify all agreements 
reached by its agents before they become 
effective. 

In industry, the final position of a com- 
pany during bargaining is a closely guarded 
secret. How different is the situation in the 
municipal service! The position of members 
of council, in relation to the requests of 
municipal unions, is frequently as well 
known to the union bargaining team as to 
the representatives of the municipality. 

One final complication which the political 
nature of the employer injects into the 
bargaining process is what might be called 
the political complexion of the council. This 
can have a very definite bearing on the type 
of settlement made with the employees and 
can result in policy changes each time there 
are changes in council. 


A Call to Action 


There are other problem areas in munici- 
pal labour relations, some of which I feel 
can be corrected by action on the part of 
the municipalities themselves. Inter-munici- 
pal cooperation in matters involving collec- 
tive bargaining procedures are necessary for 
many reasons, two of which are of major 
importance, in my opinion: 


1. The fact that municipal unions are now 
operating on a national basis 

2. The need for establishing job classifica- 
tions, wages, and wage plans covering 
the basic positions common to munici- 
palities. 


Municipal unions in the last few years 
have been working under fairly close direc- 
tion from their national organizations insofar 
as their requested amendments to collective 








agreements are concerned. Each year these 
organizations have national conventions, at 
which the local unions are represented. 
There the unions decide just what amend- 
ments they will seek from their municipal 
employers. There may be minor variations 
from area to area, but in the main, as an 
analysis of the amendments to collective 
agreements requested in 1960 indicate, there 
is a definite pattern established on a national 
scale. 

Since there are, as I indicated earlier, some 
100,000 municipal employees represented by 
employee organizations, paying approxi- 
mately $25.00 per year in union dues, the 
unions are well supplied with funds with 
which to service their members. The na- 
tional organization has established area 
offices in most of the provinces of Canada, 
and employees of this national organization 
furnish the local unions with organizers, 
negotiators, research assistance, publica- 
tions, and assistance in the preparation and 
presentation of briefs to conciliation boards. 
The national organization keeps its member 
locals informed as to developments in the 
labour relations fields including changes in 
labour legislation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion awards, etc. In short, the municipal 
union organizations are operating on a 
business basis insofar as servicing their 
members is concerned. 

Compare this situation to that facing the 
municipalities. Until recently there was not 
even a central location where a municipality 
could obtain current wage rates and working 
conditions prevailing in other municipalities. 
Since the unions are already acting in con- 
cert, the municipalities cannot afford to do 
otherwise if they are to avoid being played 
off one against the other, as has happened 
since municipal employees became organized 
on a national basis. 

If management is to retain the rights that 
have not as yet been frittered away by one 
municipality or another, there must be close 
cooperation between the municipalities. 
It is essential that a reliable source of in- 
formation be developed, to which all partici- 
pating municipalities would have access, so 
that municipalities will at least be as well 
informed as the municipal unions before 
they enter into bargaining. 

It is now apparent that the major munici- 
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pal unions have developed to the point 
where they can bargain on relatively equal 
terms with the largest municipal corpora- 
tion. This being so, it indicates that these 
unions are better equipped to deal with 
labour relations matters than are many of 
the medium-sized and smaller municipalities. 
Whenever this situation has developed in 
industry, the various companies have 
grouped themselves together for collective 
bargaining purposes in an attempt to equate 
their bargaining power with that of a major 
union. 

While there is no indication of such 
a development in the municipal field, it is 
very evident that municipalities will have to 


actively cooperate to a much greater degree 


than in the past if they are to bargain on 
equal status with municipal unions organized 
on a national basis. 


The Necessary Tools 


Although there are some 600 local unions 
representing municipal organizations in 
Canada, only a handful of municipalities 
have established job classification and wage 
plans. Without a proper classification plan, 
municipal management operates under a 
handicap—and at no time is this more ap- 
parent than at the moment a municipality 
starts to negotiate wage rates with unions. 

It becomes imperative at this point that, if 
properly drawn wage and _ classification 
plans did not previously exist, such plans be 
established immediately. Without them, and 
soundly based salaries and wages, the 
municipality is in no position to defend 
its salaries and wages as being fair and just, 
both to the employee and the taxpayer, 
either during negotiations or before concilia- 
tion and arbitration boards. 

In the absence of classification and wage 
plans, established in accordance with the 
basic principles of job classification and 
salary administration and applied uniformly 
throughout the municipal services, the 
gathering and comparisons of wage rates 
become meaningless. 

As an illustration of this, look at the job 
of municipal labourer, which is common to 
all municipalities. Basically an employee in 
this class is required to perform unskilled 
manual labour. His duties involve such tasks 
as the collection of garbage, ashes, refuse, 
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cutting grass, clearing snow, digging 
trenches, and a variety of other unskilled 
duties. Today, because of the lack of classi- 
fication and pay plans throughout municipal 
services we have municipal employees 
designated as “labourers” performing duties 
ranging from unskilled labour work to driv- 
ing heavy automotive equipment with varia- 
tions in wage rates. 

Not only do situations such as this render 
comparisons of the rates paid labourers in 
municipalities valueless, but they also pro- 
vide excellent material for union negotiators 
who have exploited these variations in labour 
rates to the utmost in their presentations to 
municipalities and conciliation boards. A 
proper comparison of wage rates would re- 
quire comparison of the so-called labour 
rate, paid persons operating heavy equip- 
ment, with the rate normally paid employees 
designated as equipment operators. 

This is just one example of the situation 
which presently exists. It will be corrected 
only when municipalities realize the neces- 
sity for installing wage and classification 
plans, established in accordance with the 
basic principles of job classification and ap- 
plied uniformly throughout the municipali- 
ties. 


Waves of the Future 


The trends which I see as those facing 


municipal labour relations officials during 
coming contract negotiations are as follows: 


1. Continued pressure by municipal un- 
ions to further infringe on the rights 
of management by seeking inclusion of 
contract clauses limiting such rights 

2. Pressure for reduction in the hours of 
work 

3. A tendency on the part of conciliation 
and arbitration boards to award wage 
increases on the basis of wage settle- 
ments made by other municipalities 
and industry in the area, without re- 
gard to the fact that your rates may 
already be the highest in the area 

4. Municipal unions, under the direction 
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of the national organizations, will be 
working closely together during nego- 
tiations. 


The trends which I feel that we, in the 
municipal field, must foster and develop are: 


1. Close cooperation between municipali- 
ties in labour relations matters. This is 
a must. If municipalities continue to 
operate in the labour relations field as 
they have to date, they will continue to 
be sitting ducks for the unions, with 
further increased wage and salary 
costs to the taxpayer. 

2. Further develop the provincial mu- 
nicipal groups which have recently 
been established. If this is done, every 
municipality, no matter how small, will 
have ready access to assistance in 
labour relations matters so that eventu- 
ally there will be at least one official 
in each municipality conversant with 
labour relations matters. 

3. Foster the development of manage- 
ment groups within municipal services 
and restrict the union bargaining unit 
to those employees who properly be- 
long within the unit certified. In a 
number of municipalities only depart- 
ment and deputy department heads are 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 
This is a most undesirable situation 
which must be corrected before man- 
agement groups may be established. 

4. Municipalities must develop their 
knowledge of existing labour legislation 
to the point that they are fully aware 
of their rights under such legislation. 
Many of these rights have been waived 
or nullified by clauses placed in collec- 
tive agreements. Certainly any request 
to the provincial government for 
amendments to labour legislation, 
which would strengthen the weak 
bargaining position of municipalities, is 
not likely to receive much considera- 
tion if we are not exercising, to the 
maximum, those rights which we al- 
ready possess under existing legislation. 








H. M. Engel 








Administrative Adjudication in New York State 


A training program designed to lubricate the 
wheels of justice has met with success for person- 
nel and public alike. 





STATED in the broadest terms, adminis- 
trative adjudication relates to certain quasi- 
judicial activities which occur when an 
individual or a business establishment faces 
particular processes of the state. These 
processes, part and parcel of the “internal” 
administration of government, culminate in 
formal or informal hearings deciding par- 
ticular issues. 

Administrative adjudication encompasses 
the gamut of actions by the state: revoking 
a driver’s license; disciplinary action (under 
the Civil Service Law) against a govern- 
ment employee; permitting a motor carrier 
to charge a higher tariff; or settling an un- 
fair labor charge. All of these illustrative 
issues—disposed of through the conduct 
of hearings—concern personal or property 
rights or privileges. 


The Many Faces of Justice 


Fairness in the administration of justice 
represents the major psychological hurdle 
when the public faces government. Nearly 
always the hearing officer is employed by 
the agency involved in the case, as are the 
members of the legal staff presenting the 
case, plus any investigators offering testi- 
mony. How easily the implication may be 
given that all the cards are stacked against 
the public, in favor of the government! 

Admittedly, there is a wide range of views 
as to what is construed to be a fair hearing. 
Further, there is a wide range of opinion 
relative to the meaning of the term “‘admin- 
istrative justice.” This is due to the nature 
of the problems with which administrators 
and adjudicators deal; problems which must, 
of necessity, take many forms and shapes. 

Hearings are different things in different 
agencies. They extend from hearings that 
amount to an informal talk across a desk 
to something approaching a_ full-blown 
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court proceeding. Nevertheless, despite the 
particular variety or species of administra- 
tive adjudication, a certain uniform thread 
seems to run through all. It was the recogni- 
tion of this thread, a thread of interest com- 
mon to most agencies, which led to the 
eventual development of a series of training 
institutes in the subject of administrative 
adjudication. 


Recognition of the Problem 


Within the New York State Department 
of Civil Service, the Training Section is 
charged with developing and organizing 
training programs in areas of common inter- 
est to all state departments and not available 
through existing facilities. Interest in ad- 
ministrative adjudication developed as a 
result of requests by the counsels of several 
agencies for formal training designed to 
supplement previous courses for investi- 
gators. 

A 14-session, 42-hour course given to 
investigators from a number of different 
agencies included instruction in the rules 
of evidence and the rights of persons being 
investigated. Agency counsels felt that train- 
ing in these subjects should be followed with 
training in succeeding steps in the process; 
namely, the administrative hearing and ad- 
judication. 

Based on these requests, a proposal was 
made by the Director of Public Employee 
Training for an extensive study of needs in 
this area. This was accomplished through 
two interdepartmental advisory committees, 
in Albany and New York. The advisory 
committee members were all eager for im- 
provement in administrative adjudication 
within New York State government. 

The program goals as envisioned by the 
committee were: an improved “climate” or 
approach toward the public; better written 
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decisions based on findings of fact—which 
would be more apt to be sustained on ap- 
peal; and overall expediting of the hearing 
process in order to eliminate unnecessary 
time lags and administrative waste. 


Selection of Subjects and Instructors 

The principal accomplishments of the 
committee were the delineation of subjects 
to be included in a course of study, and 
decisions as to whether it would be feasible 
to develop an interdepartmental program in 
which these items could be furnished. It 
quickly noted that six or seven major sub- 
jects should be included in any interdepart- 
mental program in administrative adjudica- 
tion, and that each session should last 
approximately three hours. The major sub- 
jects were the following: 


1. The Nature of the Quasi-judicial Proc- 
ess 

. Preparation for the Hearing 

. Conducting the Hearing 

. Administrative Evidence 

. The Decision 

. Judicial Review. 


NANhWN 


A panel permitting the trainees to raise 
questions on subjects covered during the 
first six sessions, or to indicate special prob- 
lem areas which may not have been dis- 
covered, was provided as the seventh and 
final session. 

The recruitment of well-qualified instruc- 
tors was also tackled by the advisory com- 
mittee. Several committee members agreed 
to serve as instructors, not only because they 
were well versed in particular subjects, but 
because they were personally interested in 
furthering the programs. In other cases com- 
mittee members assisted in the recruitment 
effort. Committee meetings and all recruit- 
ment projects were coordinated by the 
Training Section staff. 


The Show Takes to the Road 


Sixteen trainees from eight different agen- 
cies were the participants in the first pro- 
gram, conducted in New York City early 
in 1959, and a detailed record of the in- 
structors’ lectures and comments was main- 
tained. At the conclusion of the sessions 
this record was made available to the par- 





ticipants and others interested in adminis- 
trative adjudication. This program was fol- 
lowed with one especially prepared for the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. Referees from 
the entire state participated in this course, 
held in Albany during the summer of 1959. 

Participants in both courses prepared 
written evaluations, detailing their views as 
to course content, quality of instruction, and 
course utility in relation to their own jobs. 
These evaluations provided the lecturers and 
discussion leaders with many useful sugges- 
tions concerning continuance and expansion 
of the program. 

Based on the results of these two experi- 
mental courses, the details and objectives of 
training in this area were brought to the 
attention of the Governor by the President 
of the Civil Service Commission. Subse- 
quently, a planning session attended by ad- 
ministrators of most state agencies was 
held in order to consider future programs. 
The conferees agreed that training in this 
area should have as its principal goal the 
improvement of the adjudicative process 
and the development of a more uniform 
concept of administrative justice in New 
York State. 


Value Becomes Apparent 

The planning session had as its immediate 
result two additional interdepartmental pro- 
grams, one in Albany and the other in New 
York City. For participation in these courses 
the departments were permitted to nominate 
their own trainees and to assign them on the 
basis of their operating needs and require- 
ments. 

Also as a direct result of the planning 
session, the Department of Mental Hygiene 
requested a special program covering the 
subject of the conduct of disciplinary pro- 
ceedings. This was arranged as separate 
presentations for assistant hospital directors 
and hospital directors. Both dealt with the 
conduct of administrative adjudication di- 
rected at providing a fair hearing to an em- 
ployee brought up on charges. 

A special program was also arranged for 
the Temporary State Housing Rent Com- 
mission dealing with the conduct of hear- 
ings by that agency. Another program initi- 
ated was that for the Department of Public 
Service. The participants in this program 








were Hearing Examiners and Motor Carrier 
Referees. Early in 1961 a program was pre- 
sented for the Department of Conservation 
in connection with license revocations in 
hunting accident cases. 

All of these courses were adapted to meet 
the particular requirements of the partici- 
pating agencies. For example, through an 
analysis of previous hearings conducted by 
the agencies, the instructors tailored their 
material to cover particular agency pro- 
cedures. In the case of the disciplinary pro- 
ceedings, conducted by the Department of 
Mental Hygiene, legal research was pre- 
pared in connection with the handling of 
patient testimony. 


By-products of the Program 


In each of these programs the function 
of the Training Section was to coordinate 
the development of course material, recruit 
instructors, schedule programs, arrange for 
the nomination of trainees, and provide 
moderators for the sessions. The Training 
Section also prepared a kinescope, employ- 
ing the closed-circuit television facilities of 
the College of Education, State University 
in Albany. 

A mock hearing portraying a driver’s 
license revocation was filmed in the college’s 
television studio, using the kinescope proc- 
ess, on 16-mm. sound film. This training 
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film was shown to participants in several 
programs. At the request of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, this material was also made 
available for a series of regional conferences 
dealing with the appeals process in that 
federal agency. 

Another related by-product was the pub- 
lication of a symposium of administrative 
law by the Albany Law School, Union Uni- 
versity, in January, 1960. Some time during 
1961, a manual for hearing officers will be 
published to serve as a guide in administra- 
tive adjudication in New York State. It is 
based on the lecture material developed for 
the courses described above. 


Conclusion 

It appears that through the medium of 
organized training, some important progress 
has been made, up-grading the standards of 
administrative justice in New York State. 
Training has pointed the way toward a more 
uniform treatment of the public. It has also 
provided the participants with a forum for 
the exchange of ideas and raised new points 
concerning the law and significant court 
cases. 

Finally, the lectures have served to stimu- 
late the trainees in their thinking and to en- 
courage them in re-evaluating their methods 
of operation. 


If we are to endure, and we must, America must build its strength, not 
only in its economy and defenses, but in its government which is charged by 
the Constitution with the leadership of our national effort. To do this, we 
need in the public service the most able and competent people that this 
country has to offer. We cannot have first-class government with second-class 
personnel.—Excerpt from “The True Spirit of the Public Service,” address 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Luther H. Hodges, at National Civil 
Service League Annual Career Service Awards Presentation, March 21, 1961. 


Good Government, April, 1961. 
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Personnel Administration in Turkey 
James M. Clinton 


Soon after my arrival in Turkey I went to look for an apartment to rent. At one new 
building I found an older fellow who had arrived in a chauffeur-driven Buick and whom 
I assumed to be the owner. I attempted to inquire about the apartment but found that 
he did not speak English and at this point my vocabulary in Turkish was about three 
words. He then shifted to German, which I had studied in college, and we were able 
to communicate to a certain extent. I later learned that Turks who were educated before 
World War I usually spoke German. Those who were educated between World Wars I 
and II usually speak French and those who have been educated since World War II 
speak English. This is the best index I have found of the influence of Western culture on 
Turkey. 


Turkey’s great leap from the Middle Ages to modernization was between the two 
world wars under the leadership of the powerful Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. It was during 
this period that Turkey began effectively to adopt European methods for governing 
the country. For its civil code it turned to the Swiss system. For personnel administration 
it turned to the French. 


Pay Rates under the Barem Law 


Turkey does not at the present writing have a central personnel office; but being a 
centralized system of government, it does have a personnel law that applies to all levels 
of government.! This law is called the Barem Law. It is enforced through the fiscal 
authority of the Ministry of Finance which controls expenditures of all departments of 
the government. Entrance pay rates for employees under Barem Law are based on the 
educational attainment of the employee. Salary increases are then based on longevity. 
If an employee is a university graduate, he can enter the state service at one of the 
higher “degrees” or salary ranges. If he is a high school graduate, he enters at a lower 
level. There is only an incidental relationship between the difficulty of work performed 
and the employee’s salary rate. 


Since World War II there has been a continuous and drastic inflationary spiral in 
Turkey. Salaries have not kept pace with the cost of living and at the present time are 
far from adequate. In order to maintain adequate staffs and fulfill their functions many 
of the departments of the government have turned to a variety of salary subterfuges. 
One of these has been to hire an employee on a daily wage basis not fixed by the Barem 
Law. Newer laws have provided for these daily rates without bringing the fixed salary 
levels up to a realistic level. In some departments nearly 90 per cent of the employees 


1 Editor’s Note: We have been informed by the author that, subsequent to the preparation 
of his article, legislation was passed creating a Ceneral Personnel Office for the purpose of 
modernizing personnel administration in Turkey, although the details of setting up the office 
had not yet been accomplished as this issue went to press. 
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are now paid on daily rates. Employees have sacrificed the tenure, retirement benefits, 
and other benefits that go with the Barem rates in order to have the higher take-home 
pay of the daily rates. Many employees have been allowed to retain a rate of pay under 
the Barem Law and also accept additional pay under the daily rate structure. Others are 
receiving pay for three positions without, of course, doing any extra work. 


Inequities, Confusion Stalk Pay System 


From time to time the Grand National Assembly has attempted to do something for 
the state employees without changing the basic pay rates of the Barem Law. This has 
been done by providing “extra pays” or bonuses. Until recently, employees were getting 
17 months’ pay per year. Last year an attempt was made to raise the basic pay and 
eliminate both extra pays and the daily pay; however, when the law was passed, “tech- 
nical” employees were exempt. Many “administrative” employees took salary reduction 
through adjustment to the “higher” fixed rates while technical employees continued on 
the daily pay rates. The result of this adjustment, plus the continuation of the subterfuges, 
has resulted in even greater inequities in pay among the employees and created chaos in 
the government’s pay system. . 


The government is by far the largest employer in Turkey as much of Turkey’s industry 
is state owned. The confusion in pay extends also to the state industrial enterprises as 
some of these have managed to have special laws passed which apply to them, or at least 
to part of their employees. Hence, there is also inequality in the pay of employees of 
the industrial or banking organizations of the state. 


Selection Procedures and Position Classification 


Entrance tests are not a requirement; however, some departments of the Turkish 
government have attempted to qualify candidates by administering examinations. These 
are usually given in cooperation with the Ministry of Education which prepares and 
monitors the examination. One large government department gives an examination every 
three months and employees are hired during the intervening period from successful 
candidates. Employees are not hired in rank order; but, since the examination is usually 
in the nature of a general knowledge test, they are interviewed after the examination and 
selected on the applicability of their previous experience and training in relation to the 
current job openings. Some departments also administer promotional examinations. 
These are more closely related to the kind of work performed although they frequently 
cover a wide range of subject matter. Here again the examination is qualifying and rank 
order is incidental to selection for promotion. 


Many departments have a system of annual rating of employees by supervisors. These 
ratings cover a wide range of traits from performance on the job to the conduct of the 
employee in personal life, such as the employee’s sobriety and whether he promptly 


pays his debts or not. 


None of the departments have a complete system of position classification. In 1953, 
with the assistance of the U.S. International Cooperation Administration, a job evalua- 
tion study was made for the shop employees of the State Railways. This has been kept 
reasonably current. At the present time, Devilet Su Isleri, which closely resembles the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation and is the second largest governmental department, is con- 
ducting a position classification survey of its nearly 10,000 employees with the assistance 
of an International Cooperation Administration advisor. Under the current system, em- 
ployees are recorded in large ledger books followed by a rough title which may or may 
not be descriptive of the work performed. Often the title indicates only a pay “degree” 
such as “officer.” Personnel record-keeping is difficult and the resulting statistics unre- 


liable. 
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Fringe Benefits 


Fringe benefits have played an important part in personnel administration in Turkey. 
Whereas the government employee has suffered in salary rates, he has not suffered in 
fringe benefits. They greatly exceed those common to the United States. For example, 
after only one day of employment the Turkish government employee is entitled to a 
full year’s paid sick leave. He is entitled to full medical and hospital coverage, for which 
he does not make a contribution. This extends during retirement to death. His family is 
entitled to hospital coverage. Retirement pay is based on a percentage of pay and is 
elective at intervals after 25 years service. It is based on the fixed salary schedules and 
is therefore not adequate at the present time. 


Many departments operate summer rest camps for employees and their families. Uni- 
forms are furnished free for guards, messengers, and others required to have them. Often 
heavy coats and other such garments are furnished for outside workers in the winter 
time. Life insurance is usually not provided. Some departments have a system of paying 
10,000 Turkish lire ($1 = 9 T.L.) to the survivors of an employee and an assessment is 
made against all other employees to provide the funds. Paid vacations approximate 
those in the United States. Each month an employee is permitted a few hours “adminis- 
trative” leave for taking care of personal business. 


Weak Links in the Personnel Chain 


Most employees enjoy protection in their positions. Those on the fixed salaries can 
only be fired for cause. In practice, dismissals are almost unknown. A dismissed em- 
ployee can sue in regular courts. Daily paid employees theoretically can be dismissed, 
but in practice are only released for grave offenses that have little to do with efficiency. 
They may be released through a reduction in force. Some departments follow a practice 
of elevating older employees, inefficient employees, or employees who have gotten into 
trouble to the status of “consultants.” The more efficient of these are used on various 
committees or are given special assignments, sometimes involving research or respon- 
sibility for special studies in selected areas of their ability. In some cases, however, they 
continue to draw salaries without being utilized. 


One of the weakest areas in personnel administration is related to delegation of au- 
thority. Probably because of the influence of autocratic rule in Turkey through the cen- 
turies, the levels of administration just below the top echelon and down through the or- 
ganization are neither conditioned to accepting authority nor accustomed to having it 
delegated to them. Nearly all decisions, large or small, are passed up to the Directors 
for action. This results in the Directors having much more detail work than they can 
attend to and prevents them from devoting time to planning and scheduling the activities 
of the organization. Under Turkish law, any employee can be held responsible in a 
court of law for his decisions and can be sued by anyone. This motivates them to seek 
a ruling from higher authority or diffuse the responsibility by establishing a committee 
to take action. 


So far this article has, by mere statement of fact, emphasized the weaknesses of per- 
sonnel administration in Turkey when viewed in the light of United States standards 
and experience. In order not to give an unbalanced picture we will comment upon the 
steps being taken to improve personnel administration in Turkey. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we wish to state that despite the weaknesses—from the Western viewpoint—many 
Turkish agencies are surprisingly well run and have a record of outstanding accomplish- 
ment. This has been made possible by having, in some cases, intelligent, forceful leader- 
ship and a demand for unswerving devotion to the leaders of the organization. A great 
deal more labor goes into the construction of structures because of the lack of machin- 
ery, but the task is accomplished. Also in various procedures of the government the 
method is awkward and time consuming, but results are achieved. 
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The Push for a Central Personnel Office 


From time to time over the last ten years there have been attempts to pass legislation 
establishing a central personnel office. These attempts have not been successful because ( 
of the natural reluctance of the politician to give up whatever influence he may have 
over appointments to public positions, the lack of an organization to promote such leg- 
islation, and, surprisingly, the opposition of public employees themselves. This opposi- 
tion stems from the fact that those on daily pay rates fear that if a central personnel 
office is established they will be forced back onto fixed pay rates which would be lower 
than the pay they now receive. The government has not been financially able to couple 
a general salary increase with the establishment of a central personnel office. |’ 


The prospects for the establishment of a central personnel office are brighter now pc 
than at any time in the past. The present government in Turkey, set up after the May 
27, 1960, revolution, has taken a number of forward steps in such governmental tech- 
niques as establishing a central planning organization. It has under consideration a re- 
vised version of the previously submitted laws establishing a central personnel office. In 
our opinion, the proposed law has many deficiencies but it does call for a system of 
position classification and for salaries to be based on the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. An attempt will be made to quiet the opposition of the daily paid workers by pro- 
viding assurances that their salaries will not be reduced during a period of adjustment to Sa 
whatever salary rates might result from the new legislation. The new law is under con- ) 
sideration by the interim government and may be established subject to later confirma- 


tion by an elected assembly to be set up under a new constitution. | 
val 


Out of the Past and Into the Future ab 
The Public Administration Institute for Turkey and the Middle East is an organization - 
that was established to provide training in public administration for government em- 
ployees and to give general assistance to governmental agencies. This organization has t 
been assisted by the United Nations. It has offered courses to government employees in - 
personnel administration and organization and methods studies for government agencies. S 
It has given considerable assistance and advice to the new government and has been a fr 
strong influence for the establishment of a central personnel office, a central organiza- sc 
tion and methods office, and other governmental improvements. = 
For the past three years the International Cooperation Administration has sponsored br 
public administration trainees for study in the United States and Europe. Many of these 2 
have studied personnel administration and returned to their departments where they are ar 
making improvements in personnel administration. Some departments have also financed ric 
foreign study for their employees in personnel administration. te 
The ICA has given assistance to universities in Turkey where personnel administra- I 
tion has been taught. Two years ago ICA assisted in launching a management improve- in ¢ 
ment program including personnel administration in Devlet Su Isleri which has served and 
as a demonstration to other agencies. Recently a similar program was started in the the 
General Directorate of Customs, and programs will soon be started in the State Supply met! 
Office and in the Ministry of Interior. Other programs are in the stage of formulation. the 
With the assistance of the ICA, the Public Administration Institute, and the Political tion 
Science departments of the universities, a trained cadre of government officials is being hav 
established which will have a strong influence on personnel administration in Turkey. It diffi 
is believed that the nation is on the verge of a great breakthrough in this area that will any 
facilitate the improved functioning of the entire government and in turn assist in im- effe 
proving the economy of Turkey. = 
the 
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ype QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


THE QUESTION 


“Is it desirable, as a matter of policy, to enable public employees to 
work for other governmental jurisdictions for a limited period of time 


on a leave of absence basis?” 


Says JOHN W. MACY, JR... . 
Chairman, U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Perhaps the best brief comment on the 
value of personnel interchanges was made 
about the federal service in the report of the 
Sixth American Assembly in 1954: 


The Federal career system should be cut 
to the pattern of American customs and in- 
stitutions. A closed, self-contained system is 
not in the American tradition. The Federal 
Service should provide both for promotion 
from within and for the lateral entry of per- 
sonnel, particularly in the middle and higher 
grades. It should be open to interchange 
with the other fields of American life— 
business, trade unions, universities, the pro- 
fessions, state and local governments. Such 
exchanges benefit both the Federal Service 
and these groups, and our society is the 
richer, Efforts to close the door on such in- 
terchange should be vigorously resisted. 


In the years since 1954 the pace of change 
in our national life has continued to quicken 
and the need to keep pace in the conduct of 
the public business at every level of govern- 
ment has increased as well. At the same time 
the forces tending toward narrow, “institu- 
tionalized” careers (public and private) 
have not on the whole diminished. Thus, 
difficulties in crossing institutional lines re- 
main as a substantial obstacle to the most 
effective use of our human resources in a 
period of rapid change. 

Freer interchange among the personnel of 
the various public jurisdictions on a leave of 
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absence basis could be a significant step in 
helping to maintain the principle of an open, 
flexible system of public employment advo- 
cated by the report of the American Assem- 
bly and by many other thoughtful observers 
of our institutions. 

Such “openness” has many practical ad- 
vantages. Surely no one would deny that we 
should encourage wherever we can the shar- 
ing of valuable experience and the search 
for common solutions to our common prob- 
lems. Certainly a sensible and relatively in- 
expensive way to do this is to provide for 
direct, personal involvement of technical, 
professional, and managerial personnel with 
the problems faced by their counterparts in 
other sectors of public administration. All 
should gain from this process. 

A list of programs in which federal, state, 
and local governments share a common con- 
cern comes readily to mind—welfare, health 
and sanitation, housing, transportation, 
recreation, conservation, civil defense, edu- 
cation, regulation of commerce, taxation, 
and financial administration are but some of 
the areas in which common problems and 
common skills can be found. 

To mention but one example of what we 
face in these areas in the coming years, con- 
sider the impact of the commercial use of 
atomic energy. The special knowledges exist- 
ing at local, state, and federal levels must be 
brought to bear on a concerted effort to 
assure the public health and safety. Fortu- 
nately, steps are being taken to do this in 








the field of atomic energy but there are 
numerous other areas of vital, though per- 
haps less dramatic, concern which will re- 
quire similar mutual effort and pooling of 
skills. 

In the federal service we are thoroughly 
convinced of the need for and the usefulness 
of a wide variety of interchanges. Within 
the federal establishment itself, agreements 
for permanent interchange have been in 
operation for several years between the com- 
petitive service and other federal merit sys- 
tems (TVA, AEC, and the Canal Zone, for 
example) and they are working well. 

Moreover, there are a number of existing 
methods to obtain expert advice on a 
temporary basis and to broaden the experi- 
ence of federal employees, but we are not 
satisfied that there are as many avenues open 
as are needed. Therefore it is highly en- 
couraging to me that organizations such as 
the Public Personnel Association are actively 
exploring this field. 

Obviously, there are difficult obstacles to 
overcome. Questions of dual employment 
and the protection of employee rights and 
benefits in the home organization would re- 
quire legislation. There are problems of com- 
parability of pay and of availability of funds 
for moving expenses, and so on. Employees 
must be given satisfactory answers to such 
questions as “How will my chances for 
career advancement at home be affected by a 
period of service elsewhere?” 

Fortunately, not all of these problems and 
questions have to be solved everywhere at 
once. Modest beginnings can be made and, 
in fact, have been made through such de- 
vices as the Department of Agriculture’s 
Interchange authority under P.L. 918, 84th 
Congress, and under the atomic energy 
program already mentioned. The Council of 
State Governments has prepared model 
legislation for the protection of the rights 
and benefits of employees who are on inter- 
change assignments. Adoption of such legis- 
lation should be encouraged. 

By stimulating discussion of the possibili- 
ties and problems of freer movement of 
public employees, I am sure that further ad- 
vances can be made. There is no better time 


to start than the present. 
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Says ORVILL E. AULT... 


Consul General of Canada at San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


The public employee who is sought for 
work with other governmental jurisdictions 
is usually an officer with considerable experi- 
ence in administration, finance, or tech- 
nology. The number of such employees 
needed by governments abroad is very great. 
Except for political appointments in this 
country, the number of involuntary move- 
ments of personnel from agency to agency 
at home for temporary periods is not great. 

However, the demand is increasing and 
more officers are being faced with the de- 
cision “to move or not to move.” More 
agency heads are now faced with the need 
for framing conditions under which their 
officers may or may not be released for 
limited periods to work elsewhere. I shall 
limit my views to transfers abroad. 

Before bringing the issue to the level of 
policy, it should be said that international 
agencies, private agencies, and national 
agencies have been hard pressed in the last 
two or three years to meet the requests of 
foreign governments for highly specialized 
staff. The demand has been great, the 
processes slow, the red tape considerable, 
the conditions of work not always as repre- 
sented, and the results not always satisfying. 
Hard-pressed chiefs of departments at home 
have rightly raised questions as to the need 
for enticing key officers away from them 
when the need for their services was rela- 
tively as great or greater, in their view, at 
home. 

On the employee side, there have been 
some officers who, for personal reasons, 
have sought temporary posts abroad. They 
have had personal complexes of their lives 
satisfied at times by the move. Some have 
had little interest in returning from the “im- 
portance” of an expert post abroad. Many 
of these officers have done better work 
abroad than at home. The image of a com- 
plex or inadequate officer remains at home. 
Recruiting is not so easy now because they 
have become types. Fortunately, the number 
is small. 

In ten years of very close association with 
service abroad as an expert, as a recruiting 
agent, and as administrator of a foreign aid 
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program, I have seen a few officers or staff 
members who should not have been sent— 
or allowed to go—abroad. In my view, there 
are three types of these: (1) the officer who 
is completely out of sympathy with the new 
nationalism in the “new” foreign country 
where he is asked to serve; (2) the officer 
who, as a person, does not get on well with 
his associates at home, and this means with 
subordinates as well as with chiefs; and (3) 
the officer who is not an “expert” in his 
field, who is not fully trained, has had a very 
narrow experience, or who cannot be ex- 
pected to give some leadership in this field, 
even in a primitive setting. I have met a very 
few of these three types abroad. In my 
opinion, they do a disservice overseas. 

As for policy, I would strongly urge that 
public services permit selected employees to 
serve on leave of absence for one or two 
terms of a year or two each with other 
agencies, especially agencies abroad. The 
two terms should be separated by at least one 
or two years back in his own service. Re- 
tirement contributions while abroad should 
be paid on the same basis as service at home. 

The employee while absent might enter 
promotion competitions but is not likely to 
be moved to a vacant job while he is on 
contract to another agency. He should con- 
tinue to be a part of a salary and promotion 
system that functions to no disadvantage to 
him while he is away. His post should be 
filled by another officer during his absence. 
His experience and responsibility abroad 
should be considered in his promotion or re- 
appointment on his return. 

In setting the policy, I would have these 
criteria: 


1. The chief of each department has an 
objective and he must meet this or assess 
how well he is meeting it before he releases 
staff to serve elsewhere for even a temporary 
period. 

2. In a large agency, the daily routine ex- 
periences may be adequate to develop a staff 
and no one needs to be “sent out” or re- 
leased for experience. 

3. An officer is helped and not hindered 
by experience, whether it is at home or 
abroad. 

4. A legislative or executive policy de- 
cision should be made, stating that the 
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country or the jurisdiction has a responsi- 
bility to help other states, countries or juris- 
dictions by releasing limited staff who are 
competent, and needed. This policy should 
be clear and definite lest the chief of a 
division has to make this determination 
along with the decision as to whether he is 
able from stress of work to release an em- 
ployee. 

5. The conditions of release, time of 
absence, number of terms to be served, and 
seniority while absent should all be made 
clear. 

6. The method of advertising requests for 
experts and the method of selection of ex- 
perts from within the staff should be known 
in general terms. 


The difficulties in putting such a policy 
into practice are considerable. Every request 
is different and every employee has his own 
problems. A few “don’ts” might be helpful. 
Don’t allow an employee to develop an in- 
ternational career and use his job back 
home as a safe one to which to revert when 
he chooses. On the other hand, if he finds 
the satisfactions and successes in an interna- 
tional career, don’t stand in his way. Don’t 
allow the choice to be delayed too long. No 
employee should be away from his post for 
five years then suddenly return in a de- 
manding mood. 

Keep in touch with “on leave” employees 
at regular intervals so that they retain their 
interest and are kept informed. Neither give 
advantages to these employees nor penalize 
them. There should be rules on seniority, 
retirement contributions, and promotion 
credits, but they have to be flexible and just. 
An able employee who is working in his own 
field abroad and gaining good experience 
should not be disregarded in a promotion 
situation because he is “on leave abroad.” 

Many employees have found an un- 
friendly attitude on their return to their 
home post, as if they had managed a tour 
for themselves to exotic places while the 
home staff “carried the load.” Good person- 
nel practice should have prevented this. I 
know of no exotic tours that do not have 
their hardships. I am also aware that a home 
staff has to share duties while a member of 
the staff is absent for any reason. 

Don’t encourage employees to bargain 





for positions abroad and don’t allow agen- 
cies to do recruiting among the staff of your 
department. The best results are obtained if 
a recruiting agency and the head of a de- 
partment sit down together to determine 
the need to be met abroad and the best qual- 
ified person who might be interested in tak- 
ing the assignment. A roster of competent 
“available” people in each department has 
been suggested for quick and emergent 
needs. It is very difficult to keep such a list 
ready for instant use because family situa- 
tions change and even competence changes. 

Above all, don’t on your responsibility 
endorse a selection that is bound to fail. 
Some employees change for the better just 
because they move. However, the risks are 
high. A failure or personnel problem case is 
not likely to be corrected by missionary zeal 
in a foreign post. 

Finally, the budget bureau, the treasury, 
or the civil service commission must make 
some provision for a staff that is large 
enough to meet some of these foreign de- 
mands if a department, by its nature, is fre- 
quently called upon to lend staff to other 
agencies at home or abroad. 

The advantages to the employee of this 
“foreign service” are greater than the advan- 
tages to the employer. However, it is my 
view that sufficient use is not made of the 
experience and knowledge of the employee 
who has served elsewhere “on leave.” There 
are two types of employees who can best 
serve on these assignments—the young mid- 
dle-level employee who is on his way to the 
top of his profession or administration and 
the senior employee with a good career of 
expertise behind him who can be a con- 
sultant abroad for one or two years and then 
return to his own department in an advisory 
post before retirement. 

The middle-level employee going abroad 
as an expert usually has a greater oppor- 
tunity while overseas to work in a political 
environment. He is closer to a minister or a 
politically appointed head of an agency or 
department. He is continuously aware of 
political turbulences and their effect on the 
country or the work he is expected to do. He 
may also be aware of a complex stratified 
bureaucracy that makes even routine deci- 
sions slow and their effect frustrating. 
However, with initiative and the prestige 
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of his position, he can find ways—he must 
find ways—of accomplishing the purposes 
for which he was summoned from a post 
that may have seemed unimportant at home. 
While the senior officer going abroad gains 
this experience, he does have an opportunity 
to test his knowledge and methods in a 
strange new environment. 

The expert overseas is brought face to 
face with costs—costs that are frequently 
exorbitant and funds that have to be spread 
so thin. He must, if he is conscientious, put 
long-term and short-term values on goods, 
services, and events. 

Finally, the employee from one country 
who goes to another has a stronger ‘“na- 
tionalist” feeling than he had at home. He 
compares values and decides perhaps for 
the first time that his country’s institutions 
and way of life are better by comparison. It 
is good to make this discovery, but bad to 
put it to improper use. If he is fair, he de- 
velops tolerance along with his new appreci- 
ation. He may become a little critical of 
some of his home customs in the light of 
new values, but he must not become boast- 
ful or “ugly.” 

He has to be a good representative, a 
good ambassador, a friendly expert who is 
in a foreign country to help and to guide and 
to give advice, but not to direct. He should 
grow in humility and in stature. 


Says RALPH D. TIVE... 


Executive Director, Pennsylvania State 
Civil Service Commission 


In 1956, the Pennsylvania State Civil 
Service Commission began a program of re- 
organization and professionalization of the 
merit system in the Commonwealth. This 
project had barely been initiated when a far- 
reaching extension of civil service by ex- 
ecutive action was added. Classification as a 
distinct technical entity was unknown, re- 
cruitment and training never existed, and 
even in the area of examinations there was 
inadequate staffing. The circumstances sur- 
rounding both problems which faced us re- 
quired speed in their resolution and comple- 
tion. It was obvious that without help both 
programs would be seriously hampered, and 
failure would bring discredit to the com- 
mission and its program. 
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We sought help, and this help came from 
several sources, including the Public Per- 
sonnel Association. In my opinion, the best 
aid we received came from employees of 
other jurisdictions who came to Pennsyl- 
vania for varying periods of time to help us 
and advise us. We asked for and received 
help in the fields of examination, classifica- 
tion, public relations, recruitment, organiza- 
tion, and even in the area of what might be 
called the philosophy of a merit system op- 
eration. With this help, we were able to 
meet deadlines for qualifying examinations 
and were able to carry out our basic reor- 
ganization plan. 

When a jurisdiction is faced with prob- 
lems such as those mentioned above, it is 
obvious that it will seek all possible sources 
of help, whether it be from professional or- 
ganizations, professional consultants or from 
other jurisdictions. This is what we did in 
the situation I have described. We recog- 
nized a similar situation when we gladly ac- 
ceded to a request by the Public Personnel 
Association to grant a three-month leave of 
absence to an examination technician to 
help in the Kentucky qualifying program. 

To my mind, a more valuable procedure 
would be a continuing relationship between 
employees of one jurisdiction and the cen- 
tral personnel agency of another. It seems 
to me that there is much to be said for hav- 
ing periodic, fresh, objective, and dispassion- 
ate assessments of our program by skilled 
and knowledgeable employees of other juris- 
dictions. It is my opinion—and my experi- 
ence satisfies me that it is valid—that such 
a relationship can do much to improve per- 
sonnel administration in all the jurisdictions 
involved. 

This proposal does not require extended 
absences from the consultants’ home base, 
and may not require leaves of absence. I 
believe it will answer some of the questions 
posed by the current “Personnel Opinions” 
topic with regard to the obstacles which 
might be considered. It would not be neces- 
sary to concern oneself with effect on sen- 
iority, retirement, and other such items. This 
proposal does not comprehend the existence 
of an emergency or a crash program. It 
does presuppose that all of our operations 
will profit from a brief but intensive eval- 
uation by people who are not intimately in- 
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volved in the day-to-day operation of any 
governmental function. 

Let me illustrate from our experience how 
this might operate. About two or three times 
a year, we invite employees of other juris- 
dictions, who helped us during 1956 and 
1957, to come to Pennsylvania. The period 
which is spent here generally does not ex- 
ceed two weeks. Our purpose in this is not 
that we have a specific emergency or a criti- 
cal problem on which we would like outside 
thinking; the consultant is merely invited to 
come to Harrisburg, observe our operation, 
and comment either favorably or critically. 
He spends time with the bureau directors 
responsible for all of the technical and ad- 
ministrative operations of the commission. 
He discusses their problems with them and 
notes those areas which may be critical or 
may develop into crises. 

At the end of the period of his visit, he 
spends a considerable amount of time with 
me. He may tell me of the progress or the 
lack of progress which he has found in any 
one or all of our various operations. He 
then suggests possible solutions, and in many 
instances will submit written recommenda- 
tions or suggestions for improvement or 
change. 

We have found this to be extremely valu- 
able and are continuing this cooperative en- 
deavor. From such consultations during the 
past three and one-half years have come a 
proposed new set of rules soon to be adopted 
by the commission, a new method of han- 
dling criminal records and character matters 
generally, revisions in our examination and 
certification processes, new approaches to 
classification, and new emphasis in our pub- 
lic relations—to mention only a few. 

I believe we have contributed to better 
personnel administration in the jurisdictions 
from which our consultants come. Some of 
the things which we have done and are do- 
ing are different and perhaps are improve- 
ments on methods in other states. The con- 
sultants take these philosophies and these 
procedures back with them when they leave. 
Certainly one of the major contributions 
has been that the consulting employees of 
these other places gain a broader perspec- 
tive in the field of public personnel adminis- 
tration. They become acquainted with prob- 
lems which on the surface may be unique 








to Pennsylvania, but which might and some- 
times do come up at home. It may be trite 
to say this, but everybody benefits from such 
an arrangement. Yet it is simple, avoids 
many procedural complications and has 
benefits for all. 

Our experience indicates that a continua- 
tion of these arrangements is justified and 
probably could be extended. I am sure that 
we would be happy to consider extension of 
such arrangements on a mutually reciprocal 
basis. 


Says ROBERT BIREN ... 


Director, Office of Management Planning, 
International Cooperation Administration 


An organized program for granting leaves 
of absence to public employees to work for 
other governmental jurisdictions or for other 
organizations has obvious advantages to the 
employee, his parent agency, and the or- 
ganization to which he is loaned. The suc- 
cess of such a program depends on a variety 
of factors including the numbers and skills 
of employees who might take advantage of 
such leaves, the agency’s authority to grant 
the leave and at the same time protect the 
employee’s seniority and retirement rights 
in the home agency, the agency’s ability to 
place its employees in situations which 
would further their development, and the 
ability of the agencies concerned to finance 
the arrangements. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has had a program of this type for 
several years, and is considering an expan- 
sion of it. The reasons for its adoption and 
the advantages which have been derived 
from it are described below. The principal 
difficulty encountered in the administration 
of the program has been to find appropriate 
placements for available ICA employees. 
This has been true despite the variety of 
skills the agency can utilize, and, con- 
versely, can furnish through its employees, 
and despite its wide range of contacts within 
the United States government, international 
agencies, educational institutions, and pri- 
vate industry. State and city governments 
with more limited or less formal contacts 
might encounter considerable difficulty un- 
less they can develop effective cooperative 
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procedures for exchanging information on 
employee and position availabilities. 

The ICA has a special interest in finding 
appropriate placements in the United States 
for some of its employees who have served 
overseas. By United States standards, most 
of the eighty-five countries in which ICA 
has missions are hardship posts. Many dis- 
eases not found normally in the United 
States are endemic in these areas, and gen- 
eral health facilities may be poor or non- 
existent. Adequate educational facilities are 
not always available, and in some of the 
areas there is internal strife or constant 
threat of war. To maintain technical com- 
petence and high morale in a_ personnel 
corps subjected to such conditions, and to 
the extraordinary physical and emotional 
stresses of living in radically different cul- 
tures, requires extraordinary efforts in many 
personnel processes. 

To counteract the adverse effects of long- 
term overseas assignments under such con- 
ditions, ICA employees and their dependents 
are permitted to return to the United States 
every twenty-four months for a period of 
leave of six to eight weeks. During this brief 
period, however, it is not possible to achieve 
a Satisfactory re-orientation to American 
living and thinking. 

To permit employees to remain in the 
United States for longer periods under nor- 
mal living conditions, the agency has devel- 
oped a system of rotation between Wash- 
ington and overseas posts. The number of 
such assignments is insufficient, however, as 
the overseas staff is twice the size of the 
Washington staff. Other assignments are 
made by detailing employees to educational 
institutions for new and refresher training 
and, to the extent possible, to other agencies 
within and outside the government on full- 
time work assignments. To date, assignments 
outside the agency have been limited but the 
experience gained indicates that the potential 
placements are considerable. 

During the past two years, placements 
have been made in the state governments of 
California, Florida, Nebraska, and North 
Carolina; in Cornell University, Oklahoma 
State University, University of Minnesota 
Hospital, and Georgetown University Hos- 
pital; in the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the United Nations Food 
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and Agriculture Organization. The types of 
skills represented among these employees are 
sanitary engineering, public health nursing, 
and advisors in the fields of education, pub- 
lic administration, community development, 
city planning, and horticulture. 

The employees assigned outside ICA con- 
tinue to retain their retirement, health and 
insurance benefits, and suffer no loss in re- 
tirement service credit or salary since ICA 
continues to pay the employee. In some in- 
stances the receiving agency transfers to ICA 
the amount which would normally be paid 
for the service rendered. In other instances 
the employee is assigned on a non-reim- 
bursable basis. To the extent reimbursement 
can be obtained, the program can be ex- 
panded and made more useful. 

The advantages realized by the various 
participants in such a program are numer- 
ous. For example: 


1. The lending agency is aided in retain- 
ing better-informed, more competent, 
and highly motivated personnel and, 
at the same time, can improve its pub- 
lic relations and recruitment potential 
through the activities of its employees 
during their diversified assignments. 

2. The employee is provided an oppor- 
tunity to renew technical and cultural 
contacts in the United States and to 
up-date his technical skills intensively, 
but naturally, through regular aca- 
demic and professional activities. Oc- 
casionally, the new experience gained 
may lead to new occupational oppor- 
tunities—perhaps for post-retirement 
activity. Many urgent personal re- 
quirements, such as lengthy medical 
observation, education of teen-age 
children, care of aged parents or other 
relatives, which could not be solved 
during a short period of leave can be 
taken care of during a one- or two-year 
assignment. 

3. Agencies which accept these employees 
for an assignment have an opportunity 
to secure the services of personnel with 
backgrounds not commonly available, 
such as operational international econ- 
omists, specialists in tropical horticul- 
ture, and public administration em- 
ployees with background in more than 
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one type of governmental activity. 
They obtain well-qualified personnel 
at no increased cost since the ICA 
pays at least the difference between the 
salary normally paid by the employer 
and the salary the employee earns in 
ICA. In addition, employees assigned 
under these conditions can devote full 
time and interest to the job at hand 
without competing with other employ- 
ees for advancement. 

4. Institutions to which an expanded pro- 
gram of this type should be of partic- 
ular assistance include colleges and uni- 
versities seeking instructional person- 
nel to meet critical requirements, and 
state and local agencies in such fields 
as agriculture, public health, educa- 
tion, and economic planning. If ade- 
quate resources can be made available 
for the staff needed to plan and 
carry out a vigorous program of this 
type, there can be no doubt of the 
value which will accrue to all the 
parties to such arrangements. 


Says DR. WILLIAM J. RONAN .. . 
Secretary to the Governor of New York 


It is good public policy to encourage ca- 
reer employees to work in other govern- 
mental jurisdictions for limited periods of 
time while on leave of absence from their 
permanent positions. In my own career I 
have had the opportunity of service at all 
three levels of government and I would not 
trade that experience. 

The last several decades have produced 
profound changes in the nature of our fed- 
eral system. In years past, functions of gov- 
ernment were far more compartmentalized 
within each of the several levels of govern- 
ment. The impacts of the great depression, 
the New Deal, World War II, and the cold 
war, have resulted in a general loosening of 
this compartmentalization. As a well known 
political scientist, Morton Grodzins, has suc- 
cinctly observed, “No important activity of 
government in the United States is the ex- 
clusive province of one of the levels, not 
even what may be regarded as the most na- 
tional of national functions such as foreign 
relations; not even the most local of local 





functions, such as police protection and park 
maintenance.” 

It is in this frame of reference that one 
can best judge the need for an expanded 
program of personnel interchange. A state 
highway department engineer who has had 
a responsible job experience either in the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads or a munici- 
pal department of public works, or both, 
can make a more creative contribution in 
his career assignment in the state agency. 

Such benefits can be derived from person- 
nel interchanges at almost any stage in a 
civil servant’s career. Advantages can accrue 
to both the employee and his permanent de- 
partment whether the interchange takes 
place in the beginning, toward the end, or 
in mid-career. In fact, an employee could 
benefit from a limited work experience at 
another level of government at several dif- 
ferent stages in his career. 

The demands of the cold war and the 
breaking up of the colonial empires have 
required our nation to commit itself to com- 
prehensive programs of technical assistance 
in nearly every corner of the world. These 
programs provide a splendid opportunity 
for American civil servants to participate in 
the development of the less technically ad- 
vanced countries and in turn bring back to 
their career positions a new perspective 
which can make them more effective citi- 
zens and officials. 

The benefits to a civil servant from a work 
assignment away from his career job need 
not be limited to work in other governmental 
jurisdictions. Substantial benefits can come 
from a tour of duty in related private em- 
ployment. The expanding technical and sci- 
entific requirements upon government call 
for an increase in personnel exchange with 
industry, universities and private research 
organizations. 

Despite the conviction on the part of most 
leaders in public personnel management 
that these employment interchanges are both 
useful and important, there is relatively lit- 
tle interchange. There are technical and 
housekeeping obstacles, but the biggest hur- 
dle has been inertia on the part of manage- 
ment. Interchange as an abstraction is fine, 
but if it means disrupting the routines of 
personnel management, it all too often has 
been avoided. What is needed is a genuine 
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desire on the part of management to effect 
a workable program of exchange. 

When one begins to focus on the specific 
obstacles standing in the way of intergovern- 
mental personnel exchange, the total prob- 
lem begins to reduce in size. Let us take 
seniority for example. Procedures can be 
developed to allow civil servants on limited 
leaves of absence to other governments to 
participate in promotion examinations or be 
considered for non-competitive promotion 
as vacancies occur. What is usually needed 
to protect the employee’s seniority privileges 
is a little ingenuity on the part of the per- 
sonnel managers plus some conviction on 
the part of the department heads that their 
agency’s program will be enriched upon the 
return of a career employee from service 
elsewhere. 

As to problems involving retirement plans, 
these too can hopefuily be worked out. In 
New York State we have been fortunate in 
the fact that our state and local retirement 
systems are designed to facilitate easy trans- 
fer between the state government and our 
local governments. Study should be given to 
the possibility of utilizing either the federal 
social security program or the plans of the 
large insurance companies for the safeguard- 
ing of retirement benefits. 

Increased flexibility in public employment 
is stimulated by the early “vesting” of the 
pension rights of employees. The federal 
government has permitted the vesting of 
pension rights for many years. New York 
State civil servants, as a result of recom- 
mendations. from Governor Rockefeller, 
can now vest pension rights after fifteen 
years of service. 

For many years I have advocated the ad- 
ministration of joint examinations resulting 
in parallel eligible lists that could be certi- 
fied for appointment to federal, state, or 
local agencies. These examinations could be 
run by the U.S. Civil Service Commission or 
by a state civil service department and 
could be given in such fields as social wel- 
fare, public health, civil engineering, or the 
management arts of personnel and budget- 
ing. The joint examination process would also 
contribute to a more flexible public service. 

In summary, I urge that increased thought 
be given toward stimulating the exchange 
of career employees between various units 
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of government and related private employ- 
ment. I do not advocate that such a pro- 
gram be permitted to grow in size so that it 
would become disruptive to normal govern- 
mental operations; nor do I advocate that 
the necessary leaves of absence be extended 
over too long a period of time. (In actual- 
ity, such dangers are unreal as the amount 
of exchange today is negligible.) What is 
needed now is concentrated study and analy- 
sis leading to more workable plans for the 
exchange of career officials. 


The Public Personnel Association might 
well initiate a study of the needs, problems 
and means of implementing an expanded 
personnel exchange program between the 
various levels of government, industry, and 
the universities. Here is an opportunity for 
public personnel administrators to construc- 
tively meet the current challenges presented 
by both federalism and the nation’s new re- 
sponsibilities in an age requiring the con- 
stant acquisition of new skills and broader 
perspectives. 
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Elements of Managerial Action. By Michael 
J. Jucius and William E. Schlender. Home- 
wood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. xi, 
439 pp. $9.00. 


Reviewed by 


CHARLES H. BENTLEY 


Vice President 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 


If you are an undergraduate who has de- 
cided to major in the field of management, 
whatever that might be, and if your profes- 
sor has prescribed this textbook for the 
course, and if you still have nine uncom- 
mitted dollars, you will want to purchase 
this book. Frankly, we wish you had elected 
economics or finance, but the decision to 
major in management was yours, not ours. 

Through the use of this textbook you will 
learn something about the general field of 
management and its philosophy. You will 
learn that the basic parts of the manager’s 
job are planning, organizing, directing, and 
controlling. You will learn that there are 
techniques for setting a company’s objec- 
tives. (Unfortunately, you will learn that in 
a certain survey almost half of the respond- 
ents considered service to customers and 
providing employment as the objectives of 
their firms. Apparently all of our acquaint- 
ances were too busy earning a profit for 
their company to answer that particular 
questionnaire. ) 

As a student of management you will 
learn that there are line organizations, staff 
organizations, and informal organizations 
within business. You will learn that there are 
specialists within the management structure 
and that there are frequently relationships 
that do not show on the organization chart. 
The student of management will receive an 
introduction to the field of human relations 
—that is, what the phrase means—and some 
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superficial aspects of motivating people. 
There are theories of morale, factors of 
morale, and facets of morale. This textbook, 
and presumably the course that goes with 
it, proceeds to discuss the handling of griev- 
ances, of disciplinary action, procuring the 
executive team, executive development and 
appraisal, and executive compensation. 

Students of management will find little 
new in this book to increase their under- 
standing of the management process or to 
increase their own effectiveness as a man- 
ager. This is not to minimize the value of 
this book, since it is presented frankly as a 
beginning textbook in a college management 
course. In this reviewer’s opinion, such 
courses are so devoid of real substance that 
a 439-page dissertation is quite an accom- 
plishment in itself. 


Supervisors in Action: Developing Your Skills 
in Managing People. By J. J. Famularo. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1961. xii, 
238 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by 


FRANK P. SHERWOOD 


Acting Dean 
School of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 


The quite obvious purpose of this book is 
to impart the so-called “simple truths” of 
supervision in as readable a fashion as pos- 
sible. If there are such truths, then this 
effort may be counted a success. 

There appears to be little doubt in the 
mind of the author as to their existence. He 
is at a number of points very clear—indeed 
quite optimistic—in his assumption that be- 
havior in the pattern proposed will make 
for a happier work crew, greater productiv- 
ity, and broader social benefit. It is all very 
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simple and rational, as he explains in his 
description of the process of counseling: 


If there is a sound reason for the supervi- 
sory suggestion, and there usually is, the su- 
pervisor should be prepared to explain why 
an employee can’t afford not to follow 
through on the suggestion, or why it will 
pay him to find time. This should not be 
too difficult to accomplish. For example, at- 
tendance at a two hour course, six weeks 
running, will result in improved performance 
on the part of the employee; better training 
of employees will improve productivity and 
reduce turn-over; better performance leading 
to a promotion will mean more money for 
the wife and kids; a good attendance record 
means a better chance for a merit increase; 
careless work habits resulting in serious ac- 
cident could mean weeks at no pay; over- 
time means extra money for extra comfort; 
helping someone today will mean getting 
help from that someone tomorrow, and work- 
ing in this way will bring added enjoyment 
to the work (pp. 188-189). 


In this “relatively new approach,” we 
have a good illustration of the misleading 
character of much writing in administra- 
tion. It is assumed that everyone should 
agree On their personal, group, and organi- 
zational interests and that these are inher- 
ently congruent. The improbability of such 
a state of affairs hardly need be argued. 
Further, there is no indication in the book 
that individual perceptions are shaped by 
experience and seldom communicate the 
same reality to different human beings. 

In short, the real-life situation is one 
where our interests do differ considerably, 
where our perception of reality varies, and 
where our selection of the paths by which 
we achieve certain needs is drastically af- 
fected by our cognitive abilities. It seems to 
me that the supervisor who fails to recog- 
nize the omnipresence of these conditions 
has little chance for success. We therefore 
can do considerable harm in saying some- 
thing is easy when it clearly is not. 

At times in this book the drive toward 
simplicity seems especially overdone. For 
example, there is a case study which deals 
with the problem drinker and the conclu- 
sion is that he should be sent to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. The girl who never observes 
the rules is dealt with by this kind of gam- 
bit: “You probably forgot, Grace, but we 
have amemo... .” 

In all fairness, of course, it must be 
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pointed out that writing a book on supervi- 
sion is no easy task. The subject itself is as 
broad as the vast arena of knowledge in hu- 
man behavior. Yet the audience presumably 
is one with no more than a high school edu- 
cation and certainly one with no real so- 
phistication in the social sciences. How do 
we put these things together? What is really 
worth communicating to the supervisor? 

I am inclined to question whether many 
of the traditional subjects—the common fare 
of this and most other books on supervision 
—do a great deal to advance understanding. 
I doubt, for example, that preaching does 
much good, as is suggested in the following 
passage: “It is part of your learning and 
training to see to it that your employees 
know what they are expected to do and how 
to do it. Unless you raise their job skills, the 
performance of individual employees and of 
the work team as a whole will remain 
static” (p. 81). 

In the literature of administration it would 
seem that we are developing some dimen- 
sions which may be far more critical and 
more helpful to the supervisor in the prose- 
cution of his tasks. Particularly it would 
seem that the work in the field of group be- 
havior, a subject not covered in this book, is 
relevant. The supervisor works in a group 
and is typically far removed from the or- 
ganization taken in its total aspect. Getting 
to know more about group cohesiveness, 
about the setting of group standards, and 
about the locomotion of groups toward 
goals would seem to be vital. 

Leadership, with its concerns about style 
and influence, is another potentially signifi- 
cant area of understanding; and in a society 
as dynamic as that of the United States, 
every administrator must increasingly re- 
gard himself as a change agent. It would 
seem that an orientation along these lines 
might produce greater potential benefit for 
those who are on the first line of leadership 
in American government and industry. 

In the last analysis, I cannot escape a 
sense of futility about the impact of this 
book on the people in supervision. Ad- 
mittedly, it may be read and enjoyed be- 
cause it is smooth and articulate; but that 
it will change behaviors, I doubt. Super- 
visory training will have to depend on more 
dynamic techniques of getting the message 
across, such as the Pigors’ Incident Method, 
role-playing of various kinds, and sensitivity 
training. 








Executive Retirement and Effective Manage- 
ment. By Richard A. Beaumont and James 
W. Tower. Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y., 1961. viii, 248 pp. $7.50. 
(Industrial Relations Monograph No. 20.) 


Reviewed by 


E. B. SHULTZ 


Cornell University 
Studies of Retirement Policies 


This monograph is a report by two knowl- 
edgeable students of industrial management 
about their findings from 228 companies by 
mail-questionnaire responses and from 46 
companies in which they made field studies. 
These 274 companies cover a wide range as 
to size but only seventeen have fewer than 
1000 employees and thirty-two have over 
20,000 employees. 

Mandatory retirement at a fixed age was 
reported to be the policy in about 82 per 
cent of the cases, but their policies were not 
always strictly applied. The actual practices 
reported are grouped into five classes: Class 
A—No Normal or Mandatory Retirement 
Age; Class B—Normal Retirement Age, but 
Indefinite Retention; Class C—Normal Re- 
tirement Age, but Selective Retention; Class 
D—Mandatory Retirement Age Which May 
Be Waived; Class E—Mandatory Retirement 
Age With No Exceptions. Classes C and E 
were the most common practices reported in 
the mail questionnaires (by 162 of the 228 
companies); Classes C and D were the most 
common practices found among the field 
study group. Class C was the model practice 
in the total sample (in 109 of the 274 com- 
panies). 

The authors seem to believe that only 
mandatory retirement can be systematic and 
support a systematic executive staffing plan. 
Although the authors report their findings 
objectively and veer away from value judg- 
ments, one finishes reading the monograph 
with the impression that they believe execu- 
tive training programs and staffing are sel- 
dom influenced by any considerable degree 
of flexibility in the retirement age. This im- 
pression persists despite their acknowledged 
recognition of the well known facts that: 
(1) people do not age alike; (2) executives 
do not suddenly become inefficient when 
they reach a specified birthday; (3) deci- 
sions on retirement require the same kind of 
judgments that must be made concerning 
other personnel actions such as employment, 
termination, and promotion. 
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It is entirely possible that rigid executive 
training programs require rigid retirement 
policies, but it is also possible, or so the re- 
viewer believes, that executive training pro- 
grams could be flexible and thus accom- 
modate a flexible retirement policy. 

One of the fresher treatises in the mono- 
graph concerns early retirement. This pro- 
vision in retirement plans is no longer just 
a protective device to give employees a 
vested right to their employers’ contributions 
when they have to be terminated before they 
reach the retirement age. Recently early 
retirement is also being considered a protec- 
tive device for the employer by which he 
can retire those he no longer desires to keep. 

The authors find early retirement now be- 
ing utilized by a number of companies to 
more or less gracefully get rid of executives 
who have ceased to be effective or who are 
excess due to mergers, reorganizations, or 
contraction of operations. In making this 
use of early retirement, the retirees are usu- 
ally given a supplementary retirement bene- 
fit so they will receive about the same com- 
pany pensions as though they had reached 
retirement age. Also they are usually offered 
special counseling to try to persuade them 
that they wish to retire. 

The reviewer suspects that, while the sup- 
plementa! benefit is acceptable in these cases 
as an inducement to retire, the counseling 
is either resented or accepted philosophically 
with tongue in cheek, depending on the dis- 
position of the retiree. When early retire- 
ment is elected voluntarily by an executive, 
the authors believe this objectionable be- 
cause it disrupts the systematic program for 
maintaining an effective management team. 
Therefore it should be discouraged, pre- 
sumably by penalties of some kind. This 
viewpoint ignores or considers irrelevant 
findings of sociological research that those 
who retire voluntarily make the best adjust- 
ment to retirement. 

The authors suggest, because of increasing 
social pressures or because of the predicted 
future shortage in the age group from which 
executives must emerge, that many able ex- 
ecutives may have to be retained beyond 
the present normal or mandatory retirement 
age. If this is true, and I believe it is, at 
least two solutions seem to this reviewer to 
be available. Either the retirement age must 
be advanced and greater use be made of 
early retirement to eliminate the inefficient 
executive, or acceptable procedures and cri- 
teria must be adopted for retaining the ef- 
fective executives beyond age 65. 
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ive To the reviewer, the latter of these alterna- the various retirement policies and practices 
ont tives seems preferable. Also, both on the of executive retirement now in effect, this 
re- basis of personal experience and some of monograph is very informative. For those 
“0- that cited in the monograph, I believe this who seek solutions to specific problems and 
a alternative is entirely feasible if those in situations it is of little value. The informa- 
the higher echelons who must make the de- tion presented must necessarily be unidenti- 
- cisions have the courage and insight for fied as to source and the accounts are ex- 
a which they are being remunerated. ceedingly sketchy. Probably its chief merit, 
ool The evidence is clear that, in spite of and possibly its purpose, is to provide evi- 
mandatory retirement age policies, it was dence that here is a consulting organization 
. necessary in so very many cases to make ex- which has gathered a great deal of informa- 
ven ceptions to meet practical situations. One tion on executive retirement which might be 
cy wonders why it is not deemed wiser and bet- helpful in dealing with particular situations 
ly ter management to draft a rational policy and problems. 
- and procedure for doing what so frequently Since this review is written for the readers 
he becomes necessary, and even more fre- of Public Personnel Review, I should add 
‘p- quently might be desirable. Surely the arbi- that the monograph is of limited value to 
e- | trary exceptions to a stated policy create public administrators except where laws and 
to | more problems than rational executive deci- regulations governing retirement leave con- 
es sions On retirements and retentions. siderable freedom for administrative policy 
re | For those who wish a readable review of and judgment. 
or | 
is 
u- 
e- 
n- 
ed 
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1g 
ly Programmed Learning: Evolving Principles and Industrial Applications. Jerome P. Lysaught 
is- | (Ed.). Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 1141 E. Catherine St., P. O. Box 
e- | 1261, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961. 179 pp. $3.00. 
e, The papers in this report were presented at a series of meetings of businessmen and 
social scientists held in October 1960. The purpose of the meetings was to explore the 
wl possibilities, current applications, theory, and outlook for the future of programmed 
a. learning with the aid of devices, which include automated teaching machines. Partici- 
i pants from Eastman Kodak and IBM discuss the experiences of their respective com- 
= panies with programmed instruction as a training device. Other papers cover the prin- 
nt ciples of programming, differences in approach, and learning theory and future research. 
be Included in the report are eight appendixes, a bibliography, a list of known programs 
t- and programmers, and a list of present and possible manufacturers of teaching machine 
equipment. 
1g 
: Personnel Administration: Principles and Cases. Alva F. Kindall. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
“i Homewood, IIl., 1961. xvii, 713 pp. $10.60. 
id The author, Professor of Business Administration at the Harvard Graduate School of 
nt Business Administration, has assembled for this volume a variety of actual cases involv- 
at ing problems in personnel administration that certain business and governmental organ- 
e) izations in the U. S. have encountered. They have been designed to offer a realistic ap- 
st proach to the subject of personnel administration, rather than an analysis of the 
of techniques per se. Divided into nine sections, covering such topics as personnel policies 
at and procedures, development of employee potential, wage and salary administration and 
i- performance appraisal, fringe benefits, discipline, and others, the cases are presented 
f- impartially and provide an opportunity to analyze not only how different organizations 
operate but also how different organizations have dealt with a similar problem. Sug- 
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gested supplementary readings are given at the beginning of each section of the book. An 
index of cases and a general index are also included. 


Retirement Preparation Programs: A Study of Company Responsibilities. Michael T. 
Wermel and Geraldine M. Beideman. Benefits and Insurance Research Center, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California, 
1961. x, 194 pp. $10.00. 


As the title indicates, this publication deals with the results of a study undertaken for 
the purpose of determining what management’s responsibilities are in helping employees 
prepare for retirement. The retirement plans and policies of some 500 participating com- 
panies are represented in this study, with the focus on the extent to which they included 
preretirement planning as a management function. Part I discusses the roles of organized 
groups, such as voluntary community organizations, educational institutions, and labor 
organizations; Part II reports the background and findings of the survey; Part III con- le 
sists of an evaluation of the survey findings and the conclusions that were drawn from 
them. Two appendixes, one containing a reproduction of the questionnaire used in the 
survey and the other reviewing the central problems involved when individuals retire, 
are included. A list of selected references completes the publication. 


Shaping a New Concept of Administrative Management. American Management As- 
sociation, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y., 1961. 112 pp. $3.00/ 
AMA Members: $2.00. (AMA Management Report No. 56.) 


The eleven papers included in this report were first given at AMA’s Special Adminis- 
trative Services Conference in New York, October, 1960. They represent the experiences 
of various administrative executives who explain how such specialized functions as data 
processing, systems management, office administration, management engineering, etc., 
can be effectively utilized to cut down paperwork and overhead costs and increase over- 
all efficiency of the organization. The public service is represented in this collection by 
a paper on “Administrative Management in the Veterans Administration,’ by the VA 7 
Administrator, Sumner G. Whittier. 





Graduate Study in Public Administration: A Guide to Graduate Programs. Ward Stewart. 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. xi, 158 pp. $1.25. 


This report, prepared at the request of, and in cooperation with, the American 
Society for Public Administration, describes the 145 graduate programs in public 
administration being conducted by 83 institutions of higher learning in the U. S. and 
Puerto Rico. Part One of the report presents an overview of graduate preparation for é 
public administration as well as a discussion of some distinctive new and developing . 
programs of the post-World War II era. Part Two consists of the individual descriptions 
of the graduate programs in public administration at each of the 83 institutions 
participating in the survey undertaken by the Division of Higher Education of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. A map showing location of the = 
graduate programs, four tables, and an index to program descriptions are included. 


Basic Issues in Public Administration. Donald C. Rowat (Ed.). The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1961. xv, 500 pp. $5.95. 


A collection of forty readings on a variety of subjects in the field of public administra- 
tion. Designed primarily for supplementary reading and class discussion in introductory 
courses, this volume should be equally useful to practitioners and teachers since it 
“represents an attempt to present contending points of view on controversial issues in 
all the major areas of the subject.” Chapter V, dealing with personnel administration, 
includes pro and con discussions of such questions as: Should civil service commissions 
be abolished? Should classification disregard the employee? Should there be a senior 
civil service? Should public employees have the right to strike? Sources of the readings 
are given at the end of the book. 
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Can Appraisal Interviews Be Made Effective? 
Robert K. Stolz. Personnel. March-April, 
1961. 


Why is it that the appraisal interview con- 
tinues to present a gigantic headache to just 
about everyone concerned? The theory be- 
hind the interview is clear enough: the line 
manager, after appraising the performance 
of a subordinate, discusses the results with 
him to help him see his strengths and weak- 
nesses more clearly and thus motivate the 
employee to build on his strengths and elimi- 
nate his weaknesses. Why is it that these 
interviews often do not bring about the 
desired results? The basic fault seems to be 
a lack of effective communication. 

How then can a franker and more honest 
discussion be stimulated? First there must be 
a solid foundation for the appraisal discus- 
sion. The superior must have nurtured an 
atmosphere of understanding and trust. The 
superior must have put enough time and 
effort into his appraisal to have confidence 
in it. It must be understood that appraisal 
and the communication of appraisal results 
are part of the basic management job. 

The superior and subordinate at the outset 
should agree on the critical requirements of 
the job, and on the elements of performance 
that should be examined continuously as evi- 
dence of how well the requirements are be- 
ing met. The appraisal discussion should 
center on results achieved on the job and 
not the subordinate’s personality. Subordi- 
nates distrust evasive techniques. 

After a sound foundation for the appraisal 
discussion has been established, the superior 
should strive for frankness and candor, 
rather than worrying whether he is being 
sufficiently tactful. If these points are fol- 
lowed, effective communication of appraisal 
results can be achieved.—JoAN M. COLE. 


Ground Rules for Appraisal Interviewers. 
Robert Hoppock. Personnel. May-June, 
1961. 


Any manager with a reasonable degree of 
sensitivity for the feelings of others and a 
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genuine desire to help his subordinates de- 
velop can conduct an appraisal interview 
by following a few simple and straightfor- 
ward principles. 

First, make sure both you and the man 
agree about the exact nature of his responsi- 
bilities. Then ask what he thinks he has done 
well and what he would like to do better. 
Listen attentively. Try to detect and under- 
stand the feeling behind what he is saying. 
If he rates himself more favorably than you 
do, ask him the basis of his self-appraisal. 
Restate the points on which you agree. Then 
discuss the differences. In appraising his 
mistakes, consider them in relation to the 
number of decisions made and the relative 
difficulty of tasks assigned; consider his per- 
formance over a long period of time. 

Don’t be unduly influenced by personal 
traits which do not affect his value to the 
organization, even though they are not 
agreeable to you. Criticize performance, not 
the man himself. If you are at fault, admit 
it. Never discuss another employee with 
him. Avoid scheduling an appraisal inter- 
view too soon after a disciplinary interview. 
Do not discuss salary or promotion; it may 
be construed as a commitment. Be sure you 
understand one another, even though you 
may disagree on some points. 

Be yourself. Relax and encourage him to 
relax. Don’t try to do too much. An un- 
favorable appraisal can never be a happy 
experience, and you cannot hope to change 
a suspicious, belligerent, or defensive atti- 
tude. Tell an unsatisfactory employee exactly 
where he stands and how he can improve. 
Offer to help him. Show your appreciation 
of your good men. Learn how each one 
wants to develop himself and how you can 
help. 

Your job is to discover talent and develop 
it. That is more important than striving for 
perfection. Successful enterprises are not 
run by little paragons, but by well-balanced 
teams of able men, each with his own weak- 
nesses.—LEW Fay. 
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A Hard Look at Testing. Saul W. Gellerman. 
Personnel. May-June, 1961. 


Although underdeveloped and its value 
not yet proved, personnel testing continues 
to be accepted and used by management in 
this form. So long as it is judged in its 
present immature stage, its usefulness may 
never be definitely judged. 

Some of the criticisms of personnel testing 
are irresponsible, but some are substantial. 
Tests have been criticized for their lack of 
correlation with actual job performance and 
their tendency to acquire an aura of finality 
at the expense of individual’s achievement 
records. 

Advocates attribute evils of tests as not 
being inherent in tests themselves but to 
the unscrupulousness or naivete of those 
who use them. Arguments which should not 
be ignored are that tests can screen out job 
applicants and consequently save manage- 
ment a fruitless training expense, and they 
provide the only available element of objec- 
tivity of evaluating people. 

Much of what is currently wrong with 
tests is due to their relatively immature 
stage of development. Tests must be skill- 
fully constructed and carefully selected and 
administered to consistently correlate with 
job performance. Follow-up studies of the 
performance of tested employees should be 
more widespread than they are now. Con- 
clusive validations of tests are seldom 
feasible, but inertia rather than technical 
difficulties has prevented checks to be made 
of test scores against performance. 

Psychologists, many of whom look upon 
business as being hopelessly addicted to 
primitive testing methods, have impeded the 
development of personnel testing through 
indifference and omission. Industrial psy- 
chologists have contributed substantially to 
testing, but before they can further improve 
it, they must sell management on the need 
for research to develop valid personnel tests. 
Test revamping based on research represents 
as good a risk as many of the other business 
risks accepted every day. 

Testing promises considerable economy 
by enabling us to place people in work 
where they can best function. However, be- 
fore human resources can be fully utilized, 
we need to learn what elements of an indi- 
vidual affect his capacity to be more produc- 
tive and how these may be measured. 

If business is to take any strides to make 
work more productive and rewarding, it must 
be constantly critical of tests, dissatisfied 
with current testing programs, and receptive 
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to new tests. The ultimate value of tests may 
be achieved only through an active demand 
for more valid and sophisticated testing 
methods and a stronger research orientation. 
—LOorETTA K. FUKUDA. 


How Supervise?—1943-1960. Ned A. 
Rosen. Personnel Psychology. Spring, 
1961. 


How Supervise?, an instrument to meas- 
ure knowledge of human relations attitudes, 
was published in the early 1940’s. It has 
been used extensively, primarily for training 
purposes. 

Numerous studies made of How Super- 
vise? can be classified in the following man- 
ner: 


1. Reviews of the test 

2. Validity studies 

3. Use of How Supervise? with training 
programs 

. Correlation of How Supervise? scores 
with intelligence, education and. read- 
ing ability 

5. Industrial studies. 


& 


Under each classification, the findings of 
the various researchers are described. As 
related to supervisory success, more 
statistically significant positive data was re- 
ported on How Supervise? scores than nega- 
tive results. It is possible that unfavorable 
results were reported because of unreliable 
criterion data. 

“The really important question that none 
of the researchers answered is, does How 
Supervise? add anything to the prediction of 
a success criterion beyond the contribution 
of intelligence test scores and biographical 
data on educational background? It can be 
argued that, even if it adds nothing, the 
instrument’s high face validity makes it more 
desirable to use than some others. This as- 
sumes, of course, that it will predict as well 
as other possible variables. 

“It cannot be argued that a significant 
increase in score on How Supervise? as a 
result of a formal training program will 
necessarily lead to improved supervision on 
the job. However, if the supervisor lacks 
the knowledge of human relations attitudes, 
techniques, and principles included in this 
inventory, it seems highly unlikely that it 
would be possible for him to apply them.” 

In essence, the studies indicate that How 
Supervise? is a valuable aid to implement 
training programs. (The article contains a 
bibliography.) BABETTE G. GOLDSMITH. 





The University and the Public Service. Rev. 
H. F. Légaré. Professional Public Service. 
March, 1961. 


Basic and underlying principles tend to 
have universal application. Hence, a study of 
errors of business management can be 
relevant in regulating personal and national 
activities. 

We should avoid: 


1. An over reliance on current success. 
There is today a very close link be- 
tween personal and public affairs in a 
modern state such as Canada which is 
no longer on the periphery of world 
affairs. We must not be content with 
present success but plan for the future, 
especially in the realm of education, 
where the harvest ripens slowly. 

2. The error of stifling ideas. The realiza- 
tion, which comes with personal matu- 
rity, that fresh ideas are the keys which 
solve problems, is applicable to matters 
of public interest. The role of educa- 
tion is to re-examine critically basic 
ideas and values and to introduce the 
necessary new ideas for national de- 
velopment. To achieve excellent stand- 
ards, our educational system must be 
strengthened and expanded—a matter 
of vital concern to all citizens. 

3. Being a poor listener. Discrimination is 
necessary in choosing those messages 
which provide the substance for intelli- 
gent listening. There is also a need to 
develop an analytical and critical judg- 
ment concerning not only what is said 
but also what is left unsaid. 

4. The error of not saying what you 
mean. Bad writing is common in busi- 
ness and government, and among uni- 
versity students. Remedial action has 
been undertaken within the civil serv- 
ice and universities. 


The first step in aiding Canadian univer- 
sities is a public understanding of their 
function. National survival warrants national 
and public support. Canada can only con- 
tinue as a free and leading nation in the 
world if we insist on excellence. At both 
vertical and horizontal educational levels, 
our university students are entitled to a 
chance to aim at excellence.—J. FRED DAWE. 


Puzzle and Perplexity in Executive Develop- 
ment. Chris Argyris. Personnel Journal. 
April, 1961. 

A “future-directions” meeting with twenty 
directors of management development, ad- 
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mittedly top rate and untypical, led to some 
provoking findings. Over 85 per cent indi- 
cated there was high acceptance of executive 
development in their firms, by both top man- 
agement and participating executives, an 
ideal work situation. Yet the views emanat- 
ing from these top training executives were 
perplexing. They are shared with the hope 
of shedding constructive light on important 
issues. 

Executive trainers generally advocate that 
line executives should be responsible for 
their own development. But do they really 
mean self-controlled, self-defined, self-re- 
sponsible development? In describing an 
“ideal program,” they seemed to mean de- 
velopment according to the views and con- 
trol of the management developer. 

Training executives also emphasize aware- 
ness of self and impact upon others as the 
central focus for management development. 
The majority of learning experience offered 
by trainers, however, seldom leave an effec- 
tive impression on the inner being of man- 
agers. 

Further, trainers readily recognize the 
need for acceptance by the line, yet they 
frequently place executives in training situa- 
tions that devaluate them. Any one training 
fad is condemned, but many of the “ideal” 
programs defined by top trainers are simply 
a combination of fads. Many trainers main- 
tain they have no time to be creative because 
they are too busy administering. Yet they 
deplore the busyness of line managers as a 
major inhibitor to progress. 

Top managers are asking: Do training 
people really understand and desire self-im- 
provement? Are they aware of the latest 
findings? Are they able to put them into 
action? Training directors should consider 
these questions, if for no other reason than 
to be able to debunk them.—HERBERT L. 
Homan. 


The Mismanagement of Supervisory Train- 
ing. Warren J. Bowles. Personnel. March- 
April, 1961. 


As an instrument of management, super- 
visory training has fallen far short of ex- 
pectations. The administrative and concep- 
tual errors committed in the management 
of supervisory training sharply limit the 
effectiveness of such a program. The errone- 
ous approaches and attitudes toward super- 
visory training include: 


1. The acceptance of supervisory training 
as a matter of management etiquette— 
without the genuine conviction that it 
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is needed—results in a training pro- 
gram with no true sense of direction. 

2. The supervisory training program often 
operates relatively isolated from the 
primary system of management’s ad- 
ministrative and planning activities. 

3. There are no rigorous quality control 
and inspection techniques for the train- 
ing function and the training man has 
been given the unique privilege of be- 
ing the major appraiser of his work. 

4. Programs have become intensely oc- 
cupied with the mechanics and 
methods of training, becoming ends 
rather than means. 

5. There is an uncritical acceptance of 
psychological techniques of training. 

6. Management holds the belief that train- 
ing will serve as a “cure-all” for basic 
flaws in company policy or an in- 
effectual organizational structure. 


A return to the fundamental concepts 
that first gave rise to formal supervisory 
training can help re-establish meaning and 
restore lost purpose. The supervisor’s job re- 
quires leadership that will inspire high 
morale and tap the vast resources present in 
the workforce. He must have skill in human 
relations that will inspire in the employee a 
mood and spirit conducive to willing and 
dependable performance, faith in the cause 
or program and in the leadership, and a 
spirit of whole-hearted cooperation. 

It is in the human relations, the inter- 
actions and motivation generated in the 
supervisor-subordinate relationship, that the 
destiny of every company and the national 
standard of living is worked out. Supervisory 
training has suffered in the eyes of many 
management people because of its repeated 
failure to enhance the supervisor’s skill in 
human relations. 

The basic contribution of a sound training 
program is the orientation of the learning 
process toward the satisfaction of the com- 
pany’s immediate and long-range needs; it 
has a sense of direction and purpose; it 
avoids hasty, patchwork, isolated training 
ventures; it integrates the various aspects of 
training into a meaningful whole. 

A check list that may serve to point the 
way to constructive action includes: 


1. Is the supervisory training program a 
line responsibility and an integral part 
of an over-all management develop- 
ment program? 


2. Are there specific channels of 


communication between supervisory 


trainers and management including a 
feedback from the training program 
participants? 

3. Is company policy communicable and 
is full advantage being taken of the 
opportunity afforded by the training 
program to clarify company policy? 

4. How carefully are training methods 
and techniques examined before they 
are introduced into the program?— 
GENEVIEVE M. LIND. 


The Public Official—Parliament, the Public 
and the Press. S. H. S. Hughes. Canadian 
Public Administration. December, 1960. 


There is a salutary tradition of long stand- 
ing in Parliament that civil servants are not 
to be called to account individually and by 
name for the actions which they perform 
under the authority of a minister of the 
Crown. Only that minister can be assailed 
when things go wrong and acclaimed when 
things go right. But it should be the abiding 
concern of civil servants to communicate 
with Parliament as fully and frankly as it is 
in their power to do. Then members of all 
parties may discharge their duties to the 
people whom they represent with the aid of 
the most complete information and the most 
disinterested advice required. 

During the present century there has been 
a tendency for the press to give less promi- 
nence to proceedings in Parliament and to 
adopt a less objective attitude towards Par- 
liamentary reporting. Even answers to ques- 
tions raised in the House are often not 
given much exposure in the press. Civil 
servants are not to be blamed if they have 
increasing recourse to direct communication 
with the public through all available media, 
when the constitutional channels cease to 
be effective. We may expect an increasing 
reliance upon experts in public relations not 
only to deal directly with the press, but to 
conduct costly and continuous advertising 
campaigns to attract public attention to de- 
partmental problems. This will result in the 
taxpayer having to pay to have his own 
elbow jogged. 

In the public interest certain simple rules 
can be laid down governing the direct re- 
lationships with the public. A civil servant 
should be accessible, available, and not 
given to making members of the public wait. 
All letters from the public should at least be 
acknowledged promptly even if they cannot 
be answered immediately. Secondly, it is 
seldom possible to give too much informa- 
tion, provided that it is lawful to give it. 





There is a prevalent tendency among public 
employees to avoid candour which gets de- 
partments of government described as inert 
and unenterprising. Information should be 
volunteered without hesitation, not only to 
establish good faith, but also as a test of its 
accuracy and to separate rumour from fact. 
Thirdly, there must be consistency in dealing 
with members of the public, without which 
there can be no real justice. 

The public official lives in a world where 
precision of thought and speech is valued 
for its own sake. The journalist naturally 
distrusts carefully worded press releases and 
tries to instill some life into it with “back- 
ground material.” The result is often a per- 
functory reference to the subject matter, if 
not complete distortion, and it is certain 
that the official will protect himself in the 
future by saying less, or perhaps nothing at 
all. If public officials had some experience in 
journalism, and journalists in the public 
service, it is probable that the former would 
be more forthcoming and lucid and the latter 
more judicious in the provision and use of 
information, respectively. 

As the independence and security of the 
service becomes more strongly rooted in 
the traditions of impartiality and loyalty to 
the state, free from partisan bias, the face- 
lessness and namelessness of the civil servant 
becomes more alarming to the press and 
public alike. With the increased regulation of 
private activities by the state, civil servants 
as a Class tend to be blamed for its disagree- 
able aspects. Nevertheless the trend will 
continue. There is a very real danger that 
the tendencies which now seem to divide the 
public from its servants will become more 
marked and excite more feeling. All the 
resources of democracy will be deployed 
against the advance of bureaucracy in the 
invidious sense of that hard-worked word. 
We can only hope that the best traditions of 
public service will not be compromised in 
the struggle and that a fully and fairly in- 
formed public will steadily survey the scene. 
—J. STUART STEPHEN. 


Position Classification and the Political Ex- 
ecutive—A Study in Value Conflict. Carl 
D. McMurray. Personnel Administration. 
May-June, 1961. 


Students of personnel administration are 
beginning to realize that the commitment by 
personnel administration to the logic of the 
scientific management movement and the 
search for neutral, or mechanistic control 
devices may create open conflict with re- 
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formers who seek to assure the primacy of 
the elected chief executive. 

Rather than persist in the claim of 
“neutrality” for personnel management de- 
vices, we should examine the value orienta- 
tion of these techniques and the limits im- 
posed upon them as they impede public 
policy commitments of the elected chief 
executive. 

A basic premise is this: The classification 
system is not an isolated administrative con- 
trol; rather, it is part of a political complex 
composed of legislative, administrative, and 
judicial activity carried on by people with 
diverse interests; and standardized treatment 
of public employees is not a value held in 
common by these interests. 

A classification system provides a rational 
basis for describing jobs but its techniques 
are designed to maximize dependence on 
standardized, or uniform, treatment of 
classes of employees. It is inevitable that 
conflicts should arise because the political 
complex embraces many values which are 
minimized by standardization. The advo- 
cates of those political values may be ex- 
pected to exert pressures to limit uniform 
application of the technique when preferen- 
tial treatment is essential to the attainment 
of their values. 

A problem that must be faced by person- 
nel administrators in a public jurisdiction: 
What is the role of the personnel manage- 
ment technique in the political complex?— 
HARRIS SKIDDELL. 


Management Looks at Consultants. Charles 
L. Quittmeyer. Management Review. 
March, 1961. 


Are management consultants worth their 
salt? Many executives would answer with a 
resounding “Yes!”—but others aren’t so 
sure, and some are convinced that a consult- 
ant’s services are less than worthless. 

There are between 30,000 and 40,000 
practitioners in the management consultant 
field. Services available include the follow- 
ing: general problems; financial problems; 
production problems; marketing problems; 
office management problems; personnel 
problems. And if you don’t have a problem, 
they’ll be glad to come around and try to 
find one for you. 

The American Management Association 
sponsored a survey of companies throughout 
the nation to ascertain from the managers 
their opinion of services provided by con- 
sultants. Respondents to a survey question- 
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naire listed the following as primary reasons 
for hiring consultants: 


1. Desire for an outside viewpoint 

2. Lack of skills or experience among 
regular employees 

3. Lack of time for regular employees to 
handle the job 

4. Need to do jobs that occurred too in- 
frequently to justify hiring additional 
specialists. 


Clients report a rather high degree of 
satisfaction with services of consultants and 
with prices paid in relation to results. Al- 
though management generally is convinced 
as to the capability of consultants, about a 
quarter of the respondents indicate the 
belief that “a substantial number” of con- 
sultants are fakes. This emphasizes the need 
for improvement in the management con- 
sultant field and for careful selection, wise 
utilization, and adequate training of con- 
sultants. 

A vote of confidence in consultants is in- 
dicated by the fact that 88% of respondents 
indicated that they would hire the same con- 
sultant again if confronted with the same 
circumstances and problems. (Cartoon pres- 
entations of the complaints executives and 
consultants level at each other are included.) 
—Dorotny E. EVERETT. 


The Personnel Paradox: People Seek Jobs 
While Jobs Seek People. Robert M. Smith. 
Office Management and American Busi- 
ness, April, 1961. 


“Office automation can be expected to 
reduce clerical job openings by another four 
million within the next five years.” “Automa- 
tion will automatically create more clerical 
jobs.” With growing sophistication in the use 
of computers and electronic data processing 
equipment, the controversy continues over 
the impact of automation on the clerical job 
market in the sixties. Personnel administra- 
tors should not permit themselves to be 
stampeded in either direction by wild scares 
on one hand, or by assurances that all will 
be more or less as it always has been, on 
the other. 

The elimination of four million clerical 
jobs in the next decade is a very remote 
possibility. The chance that there will be far 
more applicants for office jobs than there 
will be jobs to fill, and that the individual 
qualities needed for office workers will be 
entirely different and much more difficult to 
secure is not. Computers do create jobs to 


replace the ones they eliminate. But here is 
where the paradox occurs. 

The jobs created are so very different in 
content from the ones eliminated that it is 
doubtful whether the same people can do 
them. A more specialized, highly trained 
Office staff will be required at every level in 
tomorrow’s concern. Jobs will be less 
monotonous and routine, but employees will 
be required to have a higher degree of judg- 
ment, intelligence, and specialized knowl- 
edge. The present shortage of trained 
programmers reflects the inadequate train- 
ing in mathematical and language skills 
today. 

If an electronic data processing installa- 
tion is planned, training, testing, and selec- 
tion procedures should be promptly and 
carefully reviewed to ensure the building of 
a cadre of the type of workers that the 
office will need for an effective operation.— 
GEORGE R. MCDONALD. 


Profits in Prose. Langley Carleton Keyes. 
Harvard Business Review. January-Febru- 
ary, 1961. 


“The biggest untapped source of net 
profits for American business lies in the 
sprawling, edgeless area of written com- 
munication where waste cries out for man- 
agement action.” Though management has 
tried one panacea after another, executives 
must face up to their own responsibility for 
the written-communications hole in the 
corporate moneybag. 

Examples of “how not to write” are 
common among business communications. 
Though a vice president made clearer, easier, 
and quicker a vacation memo he edited, his 
real trouble was that “he had never trained 
his subordinate to write clearly, vigorously, 
and concisely.” Contrasted to the executive 
who can write but who has not trained his 
subordinates in the art of communication are 
the chief executives who themselves “start 
changing words when they haven’t the 
dimmest idea of what they’re doing.” Copy 
“that wooed the public like a love song” 
suffered a superior’s blue-pencilitis. A utility 
president was responsible for copy as “dead 
as a boiled duck.” Ten top-echelon em- 
ployees of a giant utility company at 10 P.M. 
wearily agreed unanimously upon a press 
release, patterned in the heavy, formalized- 
but-trying-to-be-folksy company style crystal- 
lized and immortalized by the company’s 
late president. 

Common among all situations cited is 
that in each instance there is someone 





present with the ability to write, or edit, 
with clearness, force, and freshness. But be- 
cause management men who judge any 
written communication by intuition or 
personal preference instead of with real, 
trained knowledge or understanding out- 
number, outrank, or circumvent those with 
writing abilities, the result is wasteful and 
disastrous. A solution of the communications 
problem may depend “on how aware our 
executives can and will become of the 
differences in the language they hear and 
read every day of their lives.” 

To be aware of how something is ex- 
pressed in writing is achieved only by train- 
ing in reading. Intelligent and appreciative 
readers are constantly in training to appraise 
communications. Those who join such a 
group do what they can to overcome the 
written communication problems of business. 
Their “intelligently determined, trained, 
individual effort is the only solution.” 

The challenge to become an alert reader 
in order to become a competent editor and a 
better writer may be approached by reading 
with awareness and alertness a “one-foot 
shelf of books.” The subject matter of three 
deals with English usage and prose style. The 
remaining ten “offer models of simple, clear 
prose styles that are directly transferable to 
business communication uses.” So, if you 
seek the “pot of gold,” you have heard one 
way to reach it. “Now it’s up to you!” 
(Article includes listing of books and several 
humorous illustrations.) —-HELEN THOMP- 
SON. 


Abstracters for 1961 


The following members of the Public Per- 
sonnel Association have accepted the editor’s 
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invitation to serve as abstracters of articles 
for the “Personnel Literature” section of 
Public Personnel Review during 1961: 


Joan M. Cole, City of Chicago Civil Service 
Commission. 

J. Fred Dawe, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

Dorothy E. Everett, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Lew Fay, Personnel Director, San Diego, 
California, City Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Loretta K. Fukuda, Recruiting and Exam- 
ining Supervisor, Hawaii Department of 
Civil Service, Honolulu. 

Babette G. Goldsmith, Civil Service Ex- 
aminer, San Francisco City and County 
Civil Service Commission. 

Herbert L. Homan, Recruitment Officer, 
Career Service Authority, Denver. 

Genevieve M. Lind, Training Officer, Ore- 
gon State Civil Service Commission, Sa- 
lem. 

George R. McDonald, Portland (Oregon) 
Civil Service Board. 

George D. McGuinness, Chief Fiscal and 
Personnel Officer, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, Trenton. 

Ruth L. Olson, Bureau Personnel Officer, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Harris Skiddell, Philadelphia Personnel De- 
partment. 

J. Stuart Stephen, Director of Personnel, 
Province of Ontario Civil Service Com- 
mission, Toronto. 

Helen Thompson, Assistant Personnel Di- 
rector, City of Atlanta, Georgia. 





64 Pine Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


The merger of two long-established firms offers 
60 years of combined experience 


Personnel policy and methods * Job classification 
Compensation plans * Training 
Selection ° Testing 


* Evaluation ° Executive 
Group insurance 


Other Offices: Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. 
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and subject matter references combined in 
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